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CHAPTER I 


STONE moved under her foot. At 

aN first it rolled slowly, then raced with 

gathering speed down into the in- 

visible. Yella clung to a branch and 

leaned panting over the abyss. She smiled. 

She loved to watch the stones rushing madly 

down. She loved to hear their clatter as they 
fell. 

When all was quiet again in the depths of 
the abyss, she released the branch reluctantly. 

The sun had disappeared and the summits 
of the Carso towered wildly into the twilight. 
Convulsed waves of stone, ghostly bare rocks, 
tore the cold blue-green sky. 

The girl gazed up to the Yavorye. Among 
the cloud-covered summits the great mountain 
stood blazed above in the sun’s reflected fires. 
Below stretched the dark mass of the pines. 
The spring night crept noiselessly out of the 
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forests. The wind-screens on the slopes of the 
valley grew darker, and at their foot the little 
planted plots became redder and redder—open 
wounds in the dead-gray mass. 

Yella knew that men had brought this blood- 
colored soil in sacks and placed it between the 
rocks, and she knew that every handful had to 
be protected because the wild wind, which was 
forever shaking the trees on the heights, tried 
to carry it off. She saw nothing strange in 
this; she had never seen anything different. It 
is a hard fight among the stones. Sometimes 
the wind prevails, sometimes man. 

Just now people were working down there 
on the slope. Small figures rolled big stones 
and raised up wind-screens with the same slow 
movement with which their fathers and grand- 
sires had erected them. The church bell in the 
valley clanged coldly through the chill moun- 
tain air. It was as though some one were ring- 
ing copper coins against a rock down in the 
distance. 

The day was ending. A living line moved 
in antlike procession towards the village where 
the houses, looking like a flock of sheep driven 
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to the watering-place, spread irregularly along 
the bank of the mountain-stream. 

Yella aimlessly plucked at the withered fo- 
liage of a mountain maple and looked into the 
abyss. The wood-cutters said that it reached 
to the other side of the earth. She let the 
crushed leaves fall from her hand, and turned 
back. 

People were walking below on the foot- 
path. She recognized the voices. Two per- 
sons were approaching. One was Slatka, the 
wife of the one-eyed smith, the other might 
have been her sister-in-law. ‘The bushes pre- 
vented Yella from seeing them, but she heard 
their voices distinctly in the great silence. 

The women stopped just below her to rest: 
it was Slatka’s sharp voice that reached her 
first. 

“He heard about it at the inn . . . Then he 
went home and struck his wife with the ax.” 

They spoke of Franyo, the drunkard car- 
penter, who long ago used to visit Yella’s 
mother to play the accordion by moonlight. 

The women now spoke in lower tones; they 
began to speak of something else. 
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“She is the cause of all the trouble . . . the 
strumpet .. .” 

“She has defiled the village. Damn her 
black eyes. It was she who led Franyo astray. 
Before that he was a steady, God-fearing man. 
He never got drunk on a week-day.” 

Yella crouched down. She stretched her 
still girlish neck forward, reckless in her 
knowledge of safety. She would have liked to 
know of whom they were speaking. 

“Scum of the earth. . . .” 

The sister-in-law assented. 

“May God strike her. As long as she was 
good-looking the men were very keen on her.” 

“Even mine,” Slatka grumbled. “He 
bought her a golden cross. But she will pay 
for it. ... I took two geese to the priest’s 
housekeeper. I shall talk to her about it.” 

“What do you want of her?” 

“That his reverence should preach against 
her.” 

Yella did not understand much of this, yet 
it made her feel uneasy. ‘The voices of those 
two meant mischief. She picked up some 
dead branches from the ground and hurled 
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them down at haphazard. There came a 
sharp cry from below. The women, with their 
bundles on their backs, ran off with long steps, 
one behind the other, like frightened geese. 

She laughed viciously behind them in her 
hiding-place. Last year, in the month of St. 
Michael, when her mother had the fever and. 
their goat was ill too, they refused her a jug 
of milk. Nobody in the whole village would 
give it her. She knew it was Slatka’s doing. 
That woman was harder than the rest. 

Yella remembered something and clenched 
her fists . . . It had happened when she was 
a little girl, Mer father worked in the forests 
of Slavonia, her mother had gone to the coast 
to sell her nets, For two days there had been 
no food in the house. Hunger wrung her. 
The old apple tree behind the one-eyed smith’s 
house was full of unripe apples. There was 
nobody about. She plucked one. At that in- 
stant Slatka jumped out from behind the wall 
and struck her on the hand with a pole, struck 
her so hard that the scar had never left her. 
She could never forgive this old shame. She 
hated the hard-hearted woman for having been 
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in the right; though it was she, Yella, who was 
starving. 

She stretched herself with a yawn, like a 
young animal, then brushed her hair back from 
her face and collected the goats of the village. 
She had been guarding them there among the 
hills these five years, ever since she had been 
driven from school. When she moved, the out- 
lines of her hips were scarcely visible yet under 
the folds of her petticoat. In her walk she 
swung her arms rhythmically and sang an old 
Croatian song in a sleepy voice. 

A light flared up in the window of one of the 
houses in the village. It threw a yellow patch 
upon the trees, as if a shred of sunshine had 
been thrown on them from a bucket. The 
noise of the torrent rose to her ears. Some- 
body shouted boisterously near the inn. 


CHAPTER II 


dark mountains. Two old oak trees 

stood near the ivy-covered wall of the 

church. Lower down a few red roofs, 
along the road some decaying wooden huts, in 
an irregular row. The crooked windows 
glared at each other wickedly, suspiciously. 
Under the pressure of the bora the smoky 
roofs had slid from their places and sat rak- 
ishly on the houses like the hats of drunkards. 
Small clouds rose from the chimneys. A smell 
of warm bread came from the bell-ringer’s 
yard. “Perhaps they are preparing for a 
wedding?” thought Yella. Her mouth 
watered. She went on, hungry. 

The road was muddy, though it had not 
rained for a long time. 'The water lay stag- 
nant in bluish puddles between the protruding 
stones. In front of the houses men were sit- 
ting on the ground with their legs stretched 
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out, like resting cattle. Only in the smithy 
the journeyman was still working. His slip- 
pered feet went slap-slap upon the bellows- 
treadle. Fire was glowing in the furnace, and 
when it flared up it threw a sparkle of light on 
the boy’s blackened face. Yella’s steps hesi- 
tated for an instant. The man looked up and 
ran to the door. 

“Yella! Come here, my Yellitza!’ He 
stood there outlined against the crude light 
behind him, and as he sprawled with legs apart 
on the threshold he looked as if the edge of 
his leather apron and his shoulders were on 
fire. 

The girl shook her head, but as she passed 
by she laughed back. This Davorin was a 
rude and lazy lout, but on Sundays, when he 
had washed and made himself smart, it was 
pleasant to sit beside him on the banks of the 
stream. 

As children they had rolled together in the 
dust. At the ruined mill they used to push 
each other with wild shrieks on the barked fir 
trunk. Yella remembered one day, when the 
others had slid along a fallen trunk, but she, 
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barefooted, had run along it from end to end. 
She felt herself the foremost of the village 
then. Later she did not look about her with 
such pride; she had realized that she was con- 
sidered the last. 

Davorin, as soon as he reached manhood, 
turned away from her. It was only last 
autumn that they met again behind the church. 
Yella’s shirt had become slightly loosened on 
her shoulder. Her hair fluttered in the wind. 
Davorin looked at her as if he were very 
angry: 

“Where are you going?” 

“Nowhere.” 

“Vl go with you.” 

Then they walked together for a long while 
and never said a word. They became friends 
again, though in the girl’s mind it weighed 
against Davorin that he was Slatka’s younger 
brother and that when he became noisy he re- 
sembled his sister. 

' Yella had reached the church. A monoto- 
nous murmur from the open window of the 
presbytery filled the evening air. In the 
church a lamp was burning. The priest 
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leaned over the table. His broad nose threw 
a distorted shadow on the images of saints 
hanging on the wall. 

Yella yawned and was going on, when her 
eye fell on the large, untidy yard of the pres- 
bytery. Near the shed a few white garments 
gleamed in the twilight. In the center, Slatka 
balanced herself on an inverted basket while 
she talked to the priest’s fat housekeeper. 
The voices were menacing and angry. As 
soon as the speakers saw the girl they broke 
off abruptly, looking awkwardly at each other. 
Nobody answered Yella’s salutation, and she 
suddenly felt very lonely. 

The goats too, were leaving her one after 
the other. One by one they turned unerringly 
in through their proper gates, and stared back 
at her from the muddy yards. Only Yella’s 
favorite, the little black kid, followed her be- 
yond its master’s house, as if it wanted some- 
thing. The girl understood the goat’s ex- 
pression, leaned down and put her arms round 
its neck. It was like this that they took leave 
every evening. ‘They rubbed together, like 
two little animals that understood one another. 
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For a long time Yella felt on her face the 
grass-scented warmth of the goat, and she 
thought no more of Slatka . . . She stopped 
for an instant near the house of Franyo. 
There was a painful howl, something like that 
of the village dogs on clear moonlight nights. 
The sound began deep, as if it came from be- 
low the cellar, then it rose and rose till it died 
away in a dull childish whine. Indoors, left 
to herself, the woman of whom Slatka had 
spoken was lamenting. Franyo sat on the 
stairs of the verandah, hid his face in both his 
hands and rocked it in time with the wailing. 

Further on yet another abandoned cottage, 
looking like an antheap, neglected hedges, an 
empty yard. The path came to an end, the 
girl walked through wet grass and then came 
in sight of the rounded roof of her mother’s 
hut, nestling in the dark mass of the forest. 
There was not such another quaint roof in the 
village. ‘The wind had pressed it deep into 
the neck of the mud walls, and the old walls 
had sunk so deep under its weight that even 
a child could reach the gutter with its hand. 
Yella remembered that when she was little she 
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had been very fond of this quaint roof, with 
its covering of soft brown, velvety moss. 
When a fire was lit inside, the whole cottage 
smoked, and the smoke escaped in blue threads 
wherever it found a passage. When a shower 
fell over the narrow valley, the rainwater 
poured unhindered into the solitary room. 

Ever since Yella could remember it had 
been like this, though her mother told her that 
once, many years ago, they had lived some- 
where else; they had come from a great dis- 
tance with her father who, at the time, worked 
on charcoal boats. Yella did not love her 
father, she was afraid of him and prayed she 
might never see him again. If he came now 
and then into the village, he beat her, and her 
mother as well, sold everything there was in 
the house to get drink, swore, and fell asleep. 
Then he would go off again with the charcoal 
burners into the hills, and for a time there was 
no need to think of him. 

Like a black arrow, a dark bird detached it- 
self from the forest. The girl opened the 
ramshackle door quickly. She had to bend 
her back under the low beam and stepped with 
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a jerk down from the threshold. The goat— 
their only goat—pushed past her and frisked 
into the damp, smoky room. 

Yella’s mother sat in front of the open fire 
making a net. The light of the brushwood 
fire flickered up above her. While her hands 
moved mechanically among the strings she 
softly crooned an incomprehensible song in a 
foreign tongue. Yella went to the table with- 
out a word. She drew the moldy maize cake 
out of a cotton handkerchief, took a big bite 
and went to milk the goat. Now and then her 
sleepy head fell on her chest. ‘Then the goat 
turned and looked at her with an air of sur- 
prise and patient wonder. 

Her mother dropped the long wooden nee- 
dle with which she drew the string. In bend- 
ing down for it she stopped singing. 

The silence wakened the girl. She had 
heard her mother’s songs ever so often, and yet 
to-day she seemed to hear them for the first 
time. She rubbed sleep out of her eyes and 
went on milking. The milk squirted with a 
little regular sound into the jug. 

“Where did you learn to sing?” 
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“No need to learn . . . at home everybody 
sings.” 

“At home? Was life pleasant at your 
home?” 

When, after a long interval, the woman 
raised her head, the light of the fire shone into 
her face. Her tired features disclosed the 
fading traces of a vanished rough beauty. 
Her black hair, turning to gray, grew long on 
her narrow forehead, a bluish shadow lay over 
her broad lips. In her dark Italian eyes 
the light of the flame flared up now and 
then. 

“Life was pleasant everywhere then.” 
She drawled the Croatian words softly. “And 
now it is bad everywhere.” She sighed, and 
drew both her hands over her face, slowly, as 
if her fingers stuck at every wrinkle: “Bad 

. « very bad.” 

They were silent again for a long time. 
Only the mountain torrent murmured behind 
the house, and the strings rustled in the 
woman’s lap. 

“And was I born in your home?” 

The woman nodded. 
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“Did we live there too at the end of the 
village?” 

“On the sea shore. . 

The girl placed the jug of milk on the table, 
and sat down on the little seat near the fire- 
place. 

“On the sea shore? There, where you take 
your nets for sale?” 

She had to wait for the answer. She 
leaned her chin in her palm. 

“Little mother .. .” 

The woman started. 

“No... farther, much farther ... at an- 
other place.” 

The girl stared thoughtfully into the pitch- 
black hollow of the fireplace, in which the 
flames swayed slowly to and fro. 

“What is the sea like?” 

“It is big and it is wide,” the woman replied, 
more with a movement of her hand than with 
her lips. 

“Deeper than the crevasses? Wider than 
the stone field?” 

Yella drew her knees up to her chin. 

“Tell me, was that the sea where huge 
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nets dried in the wind on two poles?” 

The woman sighed. 

“So you don’t even remember the sea?” 

The girl shook her head; her neck became 
suddenly rigid, as if she had seen the some- 
thing she was looking for. 

“Wait a minute! ... I remember a shell. 
It was lying there in the sand and the water 
came for it and carried it off. I remember, 
too, strange people, who sang as you did 
just now, and then a crooked little old 
woman...” 

The woman dropped her hand into her lap. 

“That was my mother. . . How she could 
curse! And she always wore a fringed yellow 
shawl round her neck; she used to beat me with 
it when those strange people did not give her 
money.” 

Yella shut her eyes. Many things came to 
her mind, but she could not recollect her 
grandmother’s face. 

In the dark corner the whitewash crumbled 
with a soft sound. And Yella thought of the 
shell, and the woman of the shawl with the 
yellow fringe. 


CHAPTER III 


HE church bell woke echoes in the wet 
hills; rain pattered down from the 
gutter round the church. Inside, the 
whole village was crowding on the 
benches, the men to the right, the women to 
the left. On the front bench sat the mayor in 
his black Sunday best, with well-greased hair; 
next to him the one-eyed smith, then the 
schoolmaster-innkeeper, who used to thrash 
the children of parents who did not frequent 
his bar. Just now he was very solemn and 
serious; sweat poured out from between his 
rough, bristly hair. 

The air in the church was stuffy. The un- 
pleasant smell of damp brogues and of soak- 
ing home-spun mantles and the musty odor 
of stale soap from freshly washed blouses 
mixed with the perfume of incense. The men 
pressed their holiday hats against their chests 
and stared with blank and stupid gaze at the 
bare ceiling, just as they had done every Sun- 
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day as far as their memory could carry them. 
The prayer-books in the women’s hands, 
wrapped in colored handkerchiefs, were so 
many glaring bright patches. 

The priest went to the pulpit. The stairs 
creaked, and the usual Sunday mood spread 
over the church. The peasants cleared their 
throats as if it were their turn to preach. 
Then there was silence, the silence of stupid 
expectation. The priest’s voice filled the 
church. 

Yella sat sleepily near her mother; she was 
used to the free air of the great heights and 
always grew sleepy in the hot incense-laden 
atmosphere. Her shrunken cretonne dress 
felt too tight over her shoulders. The light of 
a candle threw a metallic glint on her auburn 
hair, and her eyes shone between the half- 
closed lids, like two narrow dark lines. Her 
head was bent forward. She looked indiffer- 
ently at the pious inane faces, and the smooth, 
oiled hair of the girls. Her mother sat hud- 
dled up in her seat and constantly sniffed a 
sprig of sage which she had brought in her 
shabby prayer-book. 
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Somebody coughed at the back. Like an 
echo, a cough came from the front. . . . Two, 
three. Yella began to count them; one was 
Slatka’s voice, another the grave-digger’s. 
The grave-digger had some ear-trouble and 
always wore a red scarf round his head. The 
two corners of the scarf, tied in a knot, were 
nodding ridiculously under the shadow of the 
pulpit. The girl paid attention to everything 
except the sermon, though the priest was 
speaking more and more vehemently, and 
under the protection of his thundering voice 
old women began to snore more and more at 
their ease. 

Yella just repressed a cry of joy. She had 
discovered a beetle on the floor, walking cheer- 
fully between the damp, muddy footmarks, 
and dragging the dirty water in a fine zig-zag 
behind it. The girl drew her breath more 
freely; this beetle had brought in with it the 
life of her great, quiet forests. 

Meanwhile the rain stopped. The sun shed 
through the window a peaceful sheaf of light. 
And the priest held forth excitedly from the 
pulpit. “With whom can he be angry?’ 
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thought Yella, and raised her eyelashes. It 
seemed to her that he was turning straight 
towards them. He spoke of sin, gesticulating 
furiously and growing more and more violent. 

“The devil offers you sin; God, in his 
‘ wisdom, offers virtue. You may choose 
freely, but later on the hour of retribution 
COMES ie = 

Yella was bored with the sermon and found 
it more interesting to watch the beetle on the 
worn-out pavement. The priest began to 
speak of wicked people, of sinful women: 

“It is never too late to mend!” he shouted. 
“If there are transgressors in your midst, you 
must drive them away just as the Lord 
will cast them from his throne, down into 
hells t.2 

There was a stir in the church. Even Yella 
looked up. A tremor ran down her back on 
hearing the name of that terrible unknown 
place, that place to which people consigned 
each other when they were angry. In the 
mountains hell never came to her mind, in 
God’s house she was always reminded of it. 
She did not want to listen any longer, but the 
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priest’s fists seemed to threaten her again. 
And Slatka turned round in her seat and 
grinned in spiteful triumph. 

“What is she staring for?” the girl thought, 
looking anxiously round her. “Why do the 
others stare?” And then... she looked at 
her mother. Her mother sat next to her, all 
crumpled up. Her poor, toil-worn hands 
trembled as they fingered the creased, dirty 
edges of the pages of her prayer book. All 
of a sudden she saw her mother as an old 
woman, pitiably old, and what she had never 
realized before became clear to her: that she 
loved her so much that her very heart was sore 
with love. 

Slatka and the priest’s housekeeper glanced 
at each other and winked towards Yella’s 
mother, who was getting paler every minute. 
Her forehead had already become as white as 
the candles on the altar. Her chin trembled 
and with an involuntary, convulsive movement 
she covered her eyes with her hands. 

The voice of the priest shrieked hoarsely 
through the church. 

“Bad women corrupt God-fearing people, 
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break up homes: it is easy for them! They 
can sing sweetly, dress themselves up gaud- 
Vian a 

Yella clung frightened to her mother’s skirt, 
as she used to do when she was a little child 
and someone hurt her; and then, as if some 
new chord had been struck within her, she 
remembered suddenly another skirt, a gaudier 
one, which her mother used to wear long ago, 
an amber necklace, clinking glass beads, big 
golden ear-rings, and strange men who left the 
house in the morning. 

Many things came to her mind, though till 
then she had not known that she had remem- 
bered them. She would have liked to cry 
aloud. What was happening around her? 
Why did people stare at them? Why couldn’t 
they tell her? She could not understand, and 
yet she trembled. 

The older men-folk turned their heads aside 
in confusion. The bronzed and weathered 
faces disappeared behind the hats. The 
young men put their heads together curiously. 
The women nudged each other contentedly, 
and it seemed to Yella that somebody behind 
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her pronounced her mother’s name: “Gia- 
cinta.” A lump came to her throat: so they 
were speaking of her. She could not think 
any further. Everything around her seemed 
in confusion; people, the pulpit, everything 
was blurred, swayed. The flames of the can- 
dles on the altar began to dance. Fear seized 
Yella, and her eyes clung to the shabby Christ, 
extending his wounded arms in sad pity from 
the rusty cross. And while the terrified girl 
looked at the Saviour who so loved all men, 
burning hatred woke in her heart against 
everybody. 

The sermon was over. ‘The priest stood in 
front of the altar. Nasal Slav voices filled the 
church. His reverence was hurrying through 
Mass. The Lord was born and died rapidly 
on the altar. 

Somebody dragged his feet down the aisle. 
First those in the back rows went out, then 
the front rows moved too. The clatter of 
brogues mixed with the heavy tramping of 
boots and the patter of bare feet. The smell 
of stale hair grease and of burnt leather was 
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The slowly moving crowd carried Yella and 
her mother with it. The woman walked with 
bowed head, her face was white and the cor- 
ners of her mouth rigid. The girl looked with 
unseeing eyes over the backs of the crowd 
towards the bright square of the open door. 

In the porch the spring air, freshened by 
the downpour, blew a smart breeze into her 
face. Sunshine was sparkling in the puddles 
and on the wet roofs. The whole valley was 
one brilliant glitter, and for a moment Yella 
thought that perhaps what had happened was 
only a dream. She looked round timidly. 

In front of her, on the soaked square which 
surrounded the old church like a little grass- 
covered bastion, the people stood as if they 
were waiting for something. Nobody moved, 
nobody spoke, but the silence was heavy with 
a passion of unconscious animosity. The 
calm was oppressive; the people understood 
each other. Yella shuddered. The smith 
turned towards her. Behind him could be 
seen round Sunday-hats, the end of the grave- 
digger’s scarf, shining, oily heads. All 
familiar faces, and yet how strange and hostile 
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they looked. Davorin pretended not to see 
them. Instead of coming towards them, he 
dug up weeds from among the stones with the 
end of his stick. 

Yella looked at her mother in despair. 
“Why doesn’t she speak? Why does she 
stand there?” But Giacinta was rigidly silent. 
Her eyes looked with a terrified gaze into the 
air as though seeking to discover why these 
people hurt her, just now, after so many years, 
now, when she was old. 

A peasant woman threatened her as they 
passed. Slatka, with the hatred of old re- 
venge, shouted to her: 

“You abandoned creature, you!” 

This broke the silence. People began to 
talk excitedly. Confused voices. Somebody 
swore. 

Yella remembered suddenly what she had 
heard yesterday on the mountain. She felt as 
if her blood were driving little red-hot nails 
into her body and the nails stung and burnt 
the skin of her face. Beside her, her mother’s 
face grew paler and paler. It was clear that 
she wanted to say something, but that her poor 
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head knew not how to express it. Yet she 
realized that her old enemies, the women, had 
allied themselves against her, because the men 
defended her no longer. 

A cart came rumbling down the main road. 
The driver turned back and shouted some- 
thing. The chains and wheels clattered. No- 
body understood what he said, but all turned 
in the direction toward which his hand pointed. 
Yella and her mother looked there too. On 
the crest of the hill two floating, green bunches 
of feathers appeared. Gendarmes were com- 
ing from the forest. The rays of the sun 
flashed on the bayonets fixed on their rifles. 

For a moment Giacinta was forgotten in 
front of the church. A heavy, harassed si- 
lence fell on the gathering, that stifled silence 
which enfolds a crowd when many of them 
want to hide something. The men drew their 
hats over their eyes; nearly every one had some 
breach of the law on his conscience, all had 
something to conceal. The sight of the gen- 
darmes choked the words in their throats. You 
never knew who might be taken away from the 
village. ... 
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The heavy, military steps were now clearly 
audible on the road. Nobody dared to 
breathe. A long, anxious moment, then relief 


lit up frightened faces. The gendarmes 


passed the church indifferently and turned into 
the carpenter’s yard. 

“They have come for Franyo! ... Who 
has betrayed him?” 

Yella, too, breathed more freely. She did 
not know why, but she was afraid of the hats 
with the bunch of feathers, just like the rest. 

“This scum of the earth is the cause of all of 
it,’ panted Slatka’s sister-in-law furiously. 
“Franyo beats his wife since he took up with 
her.” 

People behind did not catch her words and 


| those in front knew full well that the carpenter 


- had beaten his wife all his life, but as their 


fury revived after their anxiety, and sought a 
scapegoat, indignation turned again against 
Giacinta. 

Rough, hairy fists rose, red hands of women 
gesticulated in the air, strangled curses, stifled 
threats resounded, and one boy, incited by the 
scene, threw a stone at the Italian woman. 
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Giacinta snatched at her chest with a cry and 
began to run madly. Yella stopped short, 
one of her feet scarcely touched the ground, 
the other trembled as she put all her weight on 
it. Her body was flexible like that of a grow- 
ing boy, her teeth glittered white between her 
lips as if she were going to bite. Her face 
darkened. Her blood was stirred with savage 
bitterness, just born in her, a feeling she had 
never had before. She bent down, quick as 
lightning, grabbed a handful of stones and 
threw them into the crowd, then raced in a 
wild flight after her mother. A moment 
later the crowd recovered from the unexpected 
attack. A perfect hail of stones flew through 
the air. One pebble hit Yella’s foot. A few 
young leaves fell from the trees, the water in 
the puddles splashed—the rest of the stones 
fell with harmless clatter into the ditch beside 
the road. 

The yells of the girls rose again near the 
church. 

“The women are right!” And now a few 
young men began to laugh. 

“They are right!’ said the elder men, with 
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the contrition of men who perceive they have 
sinned—when the desire for further sinning 
has passed. 

Then the little square relapsed into silence. 
The people looked at each other stupidly, like 
satisfied animals. 

The two gendarmes reappeared from the 
yard of the carpenter; Franyo, as if he were 
serving Mass, bowed humbly, even after they 
had gone. 

The mayor contentedly nudged the side of 
the schoolmaster-innkeeper. 

“They aren’t taking the scoundrel off; once 
more the woman has denied everything!” He 
laughed and was very pleased to have escaped 
dealings with the gendarmes; “when one gets 
talking one easily says more than one wants.” 

The two hats with the feathers disappeared 
behind the bend of the hillock. The village 
regained its usual Sunday appearance, and 
the priest passed with a smile among his flock. 


CHAPTER IV 


LLA caught up with her mother on 
y the threshold of the cottage. They 
bolted the door behind them in des- 
perate haste and then stopped to take 
breath. Mother and daughter looked at each 
other and immediately turned away. Now 
that the danger was over they saw something 
in each other’s eyes which had not been there 
before. ‘The woman untied the handkerchief 
under her chin and then knotted it again, aim- 
lessly. Yella did not look at her, yet she saw 
that the folds of her skirt were trembling 
about her knees. Both remained silent. And 
in these moments of merciless silence, uncon- 
sciously one expiated, the other forgave. 
When they looked at each other again, there 
was no more embarrassment in their eyes. 
Yella sat down on the little bench. With a 
wet cloth she began to wipe the blood which 
was slowly trickling from her foot. The 


woman fussed about the room with tired me- 
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chanical movements. She ranged the onions 
on the main beam, shook the dried mushrooms 
which hung in threads from the door-post, 
stirred up the olives in the jug. Behind the 
bolted door they had resumed their usual lives. 
. . . Suddenly there was a feeble tap at the 
window. It was only a beetle that had flown 
against the pane, but the dull sound startled 
them into a common thought which neither ex- 
pressed. They stood transfixed as though the 
whole hostile outer world had knocked at their 
door, as if the whole village were watching 
them through the window. With a weary 
sigh the woman detached from the fireplace 
the net at which she had been working the 
previous day. 

“T cannot stay here any longer.” 

Sudden fear surged up in Yella’s eyes. 

“IT must go away. These dogs will kill me 
as soon as the gendarmes are out of the way.” 
Giacinta turned her head aside. Her voice 
was unsteady as she continued: 

“T_ shall take the net to Porto Re to the 
fishermen. If we get money, we will settle 
elsewhere.” 
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“But I am coming with you?” 

The woman hesitated. At last she shook 
her head as if she were struggling with herself. 

“Impossible. ‘They won’t hurt you when I 
am gone. Later on I shall come and fetch 
you.” 

Yella felt that her mother was right, they 
would not hurt her; yet she feared some mis- 
fortune which she could not define. 

They spoke no more. The woman packed 
up her oldest skirt, her brogues and her man- 
tle into a bundle, then she looked up to the 
roof and then at Yella. Suddenly she put the 
bundle on the threshold, crossed the room, 
crouched down in front of the fireplace and 
with a rusty knife began to remove the lowest 
brick of the masonry. 

The girl’s eyes anxiously followed her quick, 
silent movements. She forgot everything 
else. She only watched the brick which 
moved slowly and turned out of its place. 
Soot trickled round it, and Giacinta buried her 
arm up to the elbow in the black hole and drew 
out a little golden cross wrapped in a dirty rag. 

Yella uttered a little cry of delight, but 
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suddenly her gaze became rigid. She remem- 
bered what Slatka had said the previous day 
about a golden cross . . . and she wiped her 
perspiring forehead wearily. 

“This is all that’s left... ,.”’ murmured 
the woman sadly. She put the cross back into 
its place and rose clumsily. 

“Guard it well!’ She threw the net 
over her shoulder and went towards the door. 

Yella was startled; she had forgotten about 
her mother’s departure. She wanted to say 
something she had never said before. Since 
the incident in church, she was quite sure that 
she loved her mother, loved her, even though 
she had been given golden crosses. She 
searched for words, but could not think of a 
single one. She sighed, baffled, unable to ex- 
press herself. 

The woman turned back from the threshold. 
Her hand gripped the net and her breast 
heaved irregularly. 

“There is bread enough for to-night on the 
shelf,” she said in a hoarse voice. She picked 
up the bundle and did not look back again. 

Outside the sun shone, pale gold, upon the 
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grass. From the inn came the sound of drawl- 
ing, singing voices. The lifeless wail of bag- 
pipes mingled with the distant stamping of 
feet. 

“Nobody will see me. They have begun to 
dance down there,” Giacinta murmured. 
Yella thought she heard Davorin’s command- 
ing voice. “To-day he is the master of the 
Kolo,” flashed through her mind, and she 
thought of the schoolmaster’s rosy-cheeked 
daughter. 

Beyond the bushes only the torrent was 
roaring between its rocky banks. Yella 
rushed after her mother, who ran across the 
rotten narrow plank over the water. The cold 
wind from the foaming torrent blew out her 
skirt. The girl looked down into the deep. 
She remembered how slippery the board was, 
and looked frightened after her mother: “If 
she were to slip!’ It occurred to her for the 
first time that some misfortune might befall 
Giacinta. 

They stopped on the other bank. Giacinta 
looked sadly at her daughter, then began to 
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caress her, stroking her hair, her forehead, her 
cheeks, slowly, as though she wanted to see her 
features with her hand, as though she wanted 
to remember the very feel of them. Her fin- 
gers trembled and her chest hollowed as she 
leaned over her. Yella closed her eyes and 
set her teeth, that she might not cry out while 
the woman shook her shoulders with a rough 
tenderness, planting loud kisses upon her face 
again and again after the fashion of peasants. 

“T shall come back for you,” she murmured 
hoarsely, as she stood up. She did not know 
herself if it was the girl or her own heart that 
she wanted to console. 

Again Yella wanted to say something that 
hurt her, that was rising slowly in her breast. 
In vain, the words refused to come, found vent 
in tears that gathered under her eyelids, two 
heavy, childish tears which ran down her 
cheeks. But her mother did not see them. 
With bent head, she had started on the lone 
forest track, and the dead leaves that clung to 
her feet fell back with a soft rustling sound. 
Under the big oak tree she stopped to look 
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back again. Her eyes were dim and her lips 
moved without producing a sound. 

Both wanted to speak ... but neither of 
them knew how. 


CHAPTER V 


ELLA sat on a stone and stared at 
VY the old oak under which there was no 
longer any one to be seen. The blue 

speck fluttering in the distance had 

long ago disappeared between the reddish tree 
trunks; the sound of footsteps had ceased. 
The girl felt a drumming in her ears, and the 
dead silence of the forest became alive with the 
recollection of hated voices. She seemed to 
hear anew the insults and uproar of the morn- 
ing, and she had a presentiment of an aching 
emptiness, still far away, but approaching her 
from across the water, from their cottage. 
She did not want to go home because she knew 
she would encounter there a new grief hith- 
erto unknown. Where could she go? Even 
with her goats and her hills she would be lonely 
to-day. She wanted to hear a voice that 
would tell her that her mother would soon 


come back. 
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For some time she had been watching, with- 
out knowing it, the light flickering blue on the 
surface of a pool of rain water, for a long time 
she had been listening to the cracking of the 
dry branches in the forest, though she did not 
know that she was listening to it. Her mind 
was in sore trouble. She had never imagined 
there could be so many thoughts in the whole 
world as seemed to rise in her head. ‘Till now 
nothing had happened in her life—nothing but 
the mountains, the goats, the girls and boys, 
Sunday Mass, nothing but her mother’s nets, 
her father’s curses; only snow, wind, sun... 
and nothing else. Now, all of a sudden, 
everything had changed beyond all under- 
standing. 

She raised her head suddenly. A queer, 
bent figure appeared near the brook. It was 
Yagoda, the old beggar woman. She walked 
with rapid steps, and her crooked body moved 
in a queer way as though she were picking 
grass with her thin hands, which reached al- 
most to the ground. She always walked like 
this on the road, in church, anywhere. She 
was always in a hurry. If any one gave her 
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alms, she turned her face a little aside and 
looked up like a wrinkled careworn old dog. 
She would cram bread with a greedy move- 
ment into her bag; money she put into her 
mouth and went straight to the inn. The 
peasants laughed in the bar while she spat the 
coins upon the zinc-lined counter, snatched the 
gin-bottle under her arm and, with a curse 
flung at the barking dogs, hurried home to the 
burned-down water mill, in which she had lived 
a long time ago, when the wheels still went 
round and her husband, the red-haired miller, 
was alive. Now too she was going towards 
the ruins. Yella went after her. 

As long as she could remember, she had seen 
the beggar woman like this, roaming round 
the mill. When she was a child she had been 
afraid of her; later on she liked listening to her 
stories. 

Yagoda was one of those who still knew the 
dwarfs of the forest, and met the stone- 
bearded specter of the mountain among the 
rocks. Yagoda had seen the winged flames 
above the awful depth of the Yezero. Yagoda 
knew what the moaning of the forest on 
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frosty autumn evenings foretells to man. 

“The bora will come,” she would murmur 
sometimes on sunny calm days, “I heard the 
thistles on the stone field saying so.” And 
the next day the storm would howl, and, up 
above, the wet, black clouds would drive thun- 
dering against the mountains. 

“Frost is coming,” she would mumble in the 
inn while they measured her plum-brandy, 
“the brook has returned to-night to seek ice 
in the dark crevasse... .” And at nightfall 
the snowstorm would be whining on the moun- 
tain tops, and in the village the carters shouted 
because they could not see each other in the 
mist. 

Everybody mocked at the half-witted old 
woman, yet in secret everybody believed super- 
stitiously in her. They asked her what the har- 
vest would be like, they went to her for healing 
herbs when there was illness in the house. 
Now Yella too imagined that Yagoda, who 
knew things hidden from others, would be able 
to help her. She might give her some dried 
herb that would take away the great pain in 
her left side. 
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She was already near the old mill. The de- 
caying walls loomed darkly against the sky in 
the wilderness of shrubs. Below them the tur- 
bulent water formed a mist of silver clouds 
which stirred the slimy moss hanging from 
the motionless mill-wheel like a row of drip- 
ping green icicles. ‘The mill must have been 
dead for a long time. A tree had pushed its 
way through the ruined fireplace. Shrubs 
overspread the gaping door; under the tum- 
bling ceiling, amidst the ruins, birds had built 
and rebuilt their nests. 

A green forest beetle flew over the brook. 

Yagoda sat hunched up on a heap of rubbish 
and stared at the rotten wheel, as if she ex- 
pected it to start going round. When Yella 
crouched down by her side, she never looked 
up, never moved. She only nodded, as if as- 
senting to some speech heard in the distance, 
while her shriveled brown hands aimlessly 
stroked the grassy soil. A long time passed 
like this; at last, without looking up, she began 
to mumble. 

“So your mother has gone away?” 

Yella, as if she had been waiting for this, 
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turned with bated breath towards Yagoda’s 
face: 

“But she will come back, won’t she?” 

“She will,” the old woman sighed gloomily. 
“They all come back, only people don’t know 
them any more.” 

All that the girl understood of this was that 
her mother would not stay away from her for 
ever; her eyes brightened. 

Yagoda now began to mumble, as if she 
spoke in her sleep: 

“Stevo, the miller, he came back too. So 
did the mill. You know, long ago all this 
round here was ours. ‘The house, the brook, 
the forest. And the wheel went round. You 
could not dream, Yellitza, how beautifully the 
water sang. ... Then Stevo fellill. Neither 
the priest nor the herbs could help him. The 
wheel turned no longer; then Stevo died and 
the wheel rotted in the water.” 

Yagoda pressed her head between her hands. 
Her gray hair hung out under her shawl like 
oakum. Each time that she sighed there was 
a hollow sound in her chest as if something 
were tearing. 
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“Yes, and then people came and told me 
that Stevo’s mill was no longer mine, because 
the miller had not paid something to some 
strange folk. And the strange folk came 
here. They wanted to take everything from 
me—the house, the brook, the forest. But it 
was no good their threatening me with their 
gendarmes and legal papers, I would not 
budge out of the door. I was just waiting 
for something to happen, and nothing hap- 
pened .. . Then one night .. . Stevo’s mill 
burned down.” 

The sun disappeared from the water and 
the shadows of the trees reached to the other 
bank. Yella became attentive: till now she 
had been thinking of her mother. Yagoda 
drew her tattered shirt tighter over her shriv- 
eled neck. Her lifeless deepset eyes moved 
ceaselessly. She leaned down to the girl’s ear: 

“The mill was burned down... You 
understand? . . . I set fire to it.” 

Yella opened her mouth wide. The old 
woman chuckled slowly, gruesomely, in the 
falling night: 

“Everything was burned. What was left 
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was no good to anyone but me. Since then I 
have gone on sleeping in my own place, and by 
nights Stevo returns home.” Yagoda was 
silent for a moment. Her face was myste- 
rious. “I recognize my nightly visitor. I 
recognize Stevo and the mill, for all that both 
of them are dead.” 

Yella looked at the ruins with a shudder. 
She got up suddenly. The new moon was 
just emerging from behind the hills. Damp 
air rose from the water. The girl thrust aside 
the branches in the opening of the door and 
began to run along the brook. Her heart beat 
rapidly. It seemed to her that somebody was 
running beside her in the dark, quickly, noise- 
lessly, thrusting his head here and there out 
of the thicket. When she looked closely she 
saw nothing but the bushes. A twig, wet with 
dew, struck her face. She shrank back and 
looked behind her in horror. 

The ruins of the mill shone ghostly in the 
moonlight. ‘Yagoda stood motionless amid 
them, still looking towards the wheel, which 
she implicitly believed would one day move 
again. 
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The girl’s knees trembled as she reached the 
plank over the brook. The moon shed cold 
patches of light on the roaring gulf below. 
The rotten plank seemed to sway slowly. 

Halfway across the plank Yella stopped. 
She saw the cottage before her. The wall was 
white, but the eaves threw a soft, bluish shadow 
over the door. The light of the moon shone 
so brightly on the crooked little window pane 
that it looked as if a fire were burning indoors. 
Yesterday her mother was still sitting near the 
hearth. Yesterday there was someone wait- 
ing for her. Stifled sobs convulsed her. Now 
she knew why she was afraid of coming home. 
The next moment her blood seemed to stop in 
her veins. She had a feeling that the dark 
water underneath had stopped too, and that 
the plank was running with her rapidly, gid- 
dily, between the two banks. Then she saw 
clearly, beside the house, a human shadow that 
fell upon the stones. Someone stood there 
near the wall. Yella stumbled, jumped from 
the plank and shrank into the shrubs on the 
bank. 

For one instant only did she think her 
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mother had returned. Then her thoughts flew 
to Stevo, whom Yagoda was expecting at the 
mill... 

Beyond, the shadow began to move, wav- 
ered, advanced slowly: the figure of a man 
stepped into the moonlight. It was Davorin 
and they stood facing each other. 

“So there you are,” he growled; “I feared 
you had gone with your mother.” 

The girl wiped the sweat from her brow 
with her arm: 

“How you frightened me... 

Both fell into an embarrassed silence. 
They felt that something had come between 
them. They could not talk to each other as 
usual. Davorin bit the corner of his lip and 
dug the ground with his stick. That re- 
minded Yella: she had seen him doing that 
to-day in front of the church. . . . When he 
stretched his hand towards her waist, she 
shrank back with a hostile movement. 

“Don’t you touch me. You are just as bad 
as the others.” 

“Don’t be a fool,’ Davorin grumbled. 
“Your mother was a bad lot ...no good 
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killing me with your eyes . . . not even the 
wonder-worker’ of Stevagora could have 
helped her, and if I had talked to Slatka it 
would only have made trouble for you.” 

Yella’s anger turned against Slatka. 

“It was all her fault that it happened.” 

“She has had a grudge against your mother 
for a long time. The smith used to be after 
her. He even gave her a golden cross. That 
sort of thing remains on a woman’s mind.” 

Again that golden cross! The girl turned 
pale and looked fiercely at Davorin. The 
man was not much taller than she. His broad 
chest showed freely through the opening of his 
rough shirt. His square head sat hard on his 
shoulders. His hair was fair and reddish, his 
eye shifty, as if he were always searching for 
something. He spoke lazily, and his upper lip 
scarcely covered his wide-apart teeth. His 
hand was heavy and hot. Yella liked its 
weight on her waist, but now she would not 
have it there. This reluctance annoyed the 
man. 

“Won’t you ever love me?” 

“Why should I love you?” The girl’s voice 
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was hesitating. “You are of Slatka’s blood. 
She would tear my eyes out.” 

The man became restive. 

_ “At the very altar she would tear us apart.” 

Davorin laughed brutally. 

“No altar is needed to make you mine. 
Your mother did not go to church to get per- 
Inission.” 

“Don’t speak of her!’ Yella’s voice rent 
the silence of the sleeping village, her raised 
fist threw a threatening shadow on the moonlit 
stones. She shuddered suddenly and under- 
stood for the first time what Davorin wanted, 
and again there stirred in her blood the rebel- 
lious savagery which had coursed through her 
veins that morning. 

The man laughed, a strange laugh. Filled 
with desire, he seized Yella’s raised wrist with 
merciless brutality. He had never seen 
Giacinta’s daughter so beautiful. 

“My Yellitza, I want you!” 

And she, to free herself, bent forward and 
struggled. For a second they wrestled, silent 
foes. ‘The man would not give in, and pressed 
his mouth eagerly to the girl’s bare neck. 
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When he felt under his lips the lithe young 
body that resisted him, he began to tremble, 
as though he had lost control of his legs. The 
veins swelled on his low forehead, a film came 
over his eyes, and his grip on Yella’s wrist re- 
laxed. The girl seized her chance. She 
drove her elbow blindly against his chest and 
flew to the cottage. Before the man recov- 
ered, the bolt was already creaking. 

Davorin began to shake the door like one 
possessed. Yella did not move, and stood 
close against the wall. With wide open eyes 
she stared into the darkness, and her glance 
stopped near the fireplace. ‘Through the back 
window she could see the forest: it seemed to 
her that in the moonlight the trees began to 
move, coming towards her, dark, noiselessly. 
She felt almost relieved when she heard 
Davorin’s voice again raised in expostulation. 

“Just for a word ... Do let me come in, 
Yellitza ...” 

He begged her so nicely, so humbly, that 
her head turned slowly towards the door... 

A wild, boisterous shout came from the di- 
rection of the inn. Davorin looked quickly, 
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behind him, as if he feared that his gay com- 
panions might see his disgrace. He cursed. 
He said something awful about Yella’s mother. 
He kicked the door furiously with his iron- 
shod boot. 

The girl crawled away from the door. 
Footsteps receded, clattering, on the rocky 
path. A dog barked. Then it was quiet 
again. Yella could suffer the darkness no 
longer. She groped her way to the empty 
fireplace, and remembered that her mother 
kept the matches there on the shelf, in a mug 
without a handle. The first thing she touched 
was the maize cake, and in the silence she heard 
her mother’s voice: “There is bread enough for 
to-night.” But these words, that came back 
to her like an echo, had now a sadder mean- 
ing for her than then. The fumes of the sul- 
phur matches stung her nostrils. Tears came 
to her eyes. The brushwood smoked, crackled, 
flared up. Its light illuminated the shabby 
little wooden chair where her mother had made 
so many nets. 

Though she was hungry she did not like the 
bread; though she was tired she could find no 
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rest on her bed. Her limbs hurt her, she was 
afraid to be alone, she shivered without her 
mother, and yet Davorin’s wild kiss still burned 
on her neck. Did she love him? She did not 
know, but she thought that if he were there 
now, she might return his kiss. . . None the 
less she rubbed the place on her neck. Acci- 
dentally Giacinta’s red scarf came into her 
hand. She looked at it sadly and felt as if a 
little of her mother had come back to her. 

The goat breathed regularly in the corner. 
Near the fireplace a cricket began to chirp. 
Her mother had known that cricket. It had 
chirped yesterday, before that .. . Yella was 
no longer afraid. She went to sleep. 


CHAPTER VI 


HE day on which her mother had been 
driven away remained in Yella’s mem- 
ory as a great terrifying void, of which 
she could never rid her mind. Coming 
home from the mountains she often sat down 
on her way on a stone and meditated why her 
life was so different from that of other folks. 
But she could never find areply. She blamed 
the people for everything, and she avoided 
them so that they should not remind her of her 
terror, her loss and the darkness that had come 
into her life. She ran away from Davorin. 
She only saw him once, one evening, near the 
well. He was talking to the school-master’s 
Zorka. Zorka’s big red face was redder and 
Davorin laughed louder than usual. Yella 
stopped her ears and hid in the bushes. 
Then one day Slatka sent her a message by 
her little boy, saying that she should come and 


help her in the yard. 
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The schoolmaster-innkeeper sent for her too. 
So did Slatka’s sister-in-law, but Yella turned 
away when they spoke to her. 

“I won’t serve you; I’m poor, but I’ve al- 
ways been my own master.” 

When she went with her goats into the 
mountains in the early mornings, she often 
went into the church. While she prayed, the 
goats waited for her outside, grazing between 
the stones. Only the little black kid put its 
head through the open door. The shadow of 
its two horns moved devilishly in the sunshine: 
the tinkling of its bell in the devout silence 
sounded as though Mass was being served on 
the altar. Yella was alone and she consid- 
ered this the best time for praying; the blue 
skirted Virgin in her niche, who would one day 
bring her mother back, could give her whole 
attention to Yella’s prayers. 

But when so many days had passed that she 
could no longer count them on her ten fingers, 
she tired of waiting, went no more to church in 
the morning and gave up looking in the eve- 
ning down into the valley to see if there was 
a light in their cottage. Her face became 
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thin, her body taller and her eyes filled with 
wild sorrow. She forgot that there was once 
a time when it hurt her to have no one to talk 
to. She was used to the idea that nobody 
knew of the weight she carried in her breast 
though all the people turned to stare at her on 
Sundays in church. 

Since mankind was wicked, she found that 
the mountains had become kinder to her. For 
days she wandered among the rocky fast- 
nesses. She lay motionless in the shadow of 
the high peaks whence the church and her cot- 
tage looked equally small. Thither neither 
the sound of the church bell nor Slatka’s voice 
could penetrate. Yella now no longer tore 
her nails to the quick on the rocks, climbing to 
save butterflies from the spiders’ toils, and to 
see them flying once more above the ravines. 
She left the butterflies to their fate, but 
crushed the spiders with a stone. Her eyes 
sparkled, and she did not know why they 
turned down towards the village when she did 
this. 

If ever her thoughts turned back, she felt 
vaguely that she had once been different, hut 
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what she had been like she could not remem- 
ber. Perhaps it had not been she who used to 
race down the slope with the goats? She for- 
got that once upon a time her laughter made 
people and forests brighter .. . 

The clearing was already white with straw- 
berry flowers, as if it had been sprinkled with 
chalk. The woodpecker had begun to ham- 
mer away at the bark of the trees. Yella lay 
in the grass. She leaned her chin in the palms 
of her hands and rubbed her naked feet in the 
air slowly one against the other. A lady-bird 
was crawling up a blade of grass. She blew 
on it. The insect fell back into the moss and 
then started anew. 

A man was coming across the clearing. He 
stopped in the shade of the stackwood and 
wiped his forehead with his shirt. It was 
Dushan, sulky, big Dushan, of whom people 
said that he had escaped from the gendarmes 
in the mountains of Lika, and had fled to these 
parts because he had murdered a rich priest. 
But they could prove nothing. This tall, 
lonely man, who lived in the forest and only 
rarely descended among the houses, drank lit- 
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tle and spoke little. That was why they called 
him Dushan the Bear. And if anyone ven- 
tured to question him about the past, his fore- 
head wrinkled into a deep furrow above his 
small, dull eyes; he glared so threateningly 
that the inquirer held his breath and asked no 
more questions. Yella, like all the people of 
the village, looked with deference upon this 
man, who stood in need of nobody. 

This time too he was alone. When he saw. 
the girl he shouted over to her: 

“I have spoken to your father. He is 
working a league from here in the forest.” 
He walked heavily on and it looked as if his 
heel stuck to the ground at every step. 

Yella jumped up from the grass and ran 
after him. 

“Did you see my mother?’ Her voice 
failed her. She had given utterance to some- 
thing she never spoke of though it was for ever 
in her mind, and she dropped her eyes instinc- 
tively, as though she feared that through them 
her naked soul might be visible. 

The man stopped. He was a sturdy, heavy 
mountaineer. His bony face was tanned by 
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many winds and on his rough chin the coarse, 
bristly beard was grizzled. His hat was 
shapeless and green with age, and its frayed 
brim swept his red neck. His dirty checked 
shirt bellied out with the wind over his hairy 
chest. 

He shook his head slowly: 

“Has she gone?” 

“Gone,” echoed the girl’s voice, but she did 
not know that she had answered. 

“T have come from beyond the mountains, 
your mother has not been down there.” 

Yella could not understand. Down there? 
Beyond the mountains? Something struck 
her which had never occurred to her before. 
She looked up anxiously: 

“But beyond the hills, surely there are more 
hills? . . . What else could there be?... 
Or have you been to the sea?” 

Dushan shook his head: 

“Where I have been there is no sea, no 
stone.” And he mumbled something about 
there being an end to the hills beyond the great 
glacier, past the ravines of the Obruc. 

The terror-stricken girl pressed the stony 
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ground with her bare feet, as if the man had 
attempted to snatch the soil from under her, to 
rob her of her very hills. A lump rose in her 
throat. 

“Is there such a place in the world? ... 
And what could there be when there are no 
mountains?” 

“A sort of a plain,” said Dushan indiffer- 
ently, leaning on his knobbed staff. 

For a time Yella looked sadly in front of 
her. Then she hoped again, refused to be- 
lieve what she had been told. 

“Where do the mountains come to an end?” 

The man made a large vague movement in 
the air. 

“There?” the girl asked in a strangled voice. 

“Over there’... .” 

Yella’s hand, as if a weight had been put in 
it, fell limp and struck her side heavily. The 
man started to go, and she shouted after him: 

“And what do they call that place, there 

. - down there? .. .” 

“They call it the Puszta .. .” 

“Puszta,” the girl repeated slowly, ‘“Puszta 
- «and unconsciously she comprehended in 
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this strange, hostile word everything that she 
hated. The village, people, solitude, the end 
of the hills. “Puszta ... Puszta.. .” 

Yella sat down on the ground, while Dushan 
the Bear was getting smaller and smaller 
down the slope. First his boots disappeared, 
then his checked shirt. Now only his head pro- 
truded among the stones, like a ball rolling 
of its own accord down hill. Suddenly he 
vanished completely. 

Yella wanted to shout. The man was 
carrying away her ignorance in which it was 
pleasant to live . . . So there was more in the 
world than her mountains and her mother’s 
sea? This new idea frightened her. It was 
as though she had been told that somewhere, 
far, far away, God had ceased to exist. She 
was afraid, though now she felt closer to the 
mountains, just as she had felt nearer to her 
mother when they had hurt her in church. 
Her feelings became confused. With a 
frightened little sob she lay down in the grass. 

The forest surrounded her with its dark 
mass. She was alone. Below the sunny 
sky, only the perfect silence of the mountain 
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tops came down to her, that living, all-pervad- 
ing silence, which is so good because it stops 
painful thoughts. Something invisible took 
hold of her. She rebelled no more against the 
idea that in some unknown distance the moun- 
tains came to an end: after all, that made one 
love them only the better . . . She looked up 
to them through her tears. They appeared to 
crumble, to melt, they were coming towards 
her above the pines as though they sought to 
enter into her through her eyes. And now, 
as she lay there, clinging to the ground, it was 
as though her heart were beating not in her 
bosom, but down below there, among the 
stones; it seemed to her that it was her life 
blood that drove the streams in their rhythmi- 
cal flow through the moss, that it was her 
breath that gently shook the mountain-grass in 
the clearing ... 

It was a wonderful silent meeting, a mys- 
terious fusion. From that day on Yella was 
sure that she and the hills belonged to each 
other. 
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CHAPTER VII 


the old church the deep road became so 

narrow that there was room only for 

one person. Night was falling. The 
stones were no longer visible on the ground. 

As Yella was going homewards Davorin 
came from the forge. He stopped for a mo- 
ment, then stepped forward and took the girl’s 
chin into his hand, and forced her roughly to 
turn her face to him. 

“You might at least look at me,” his voice 
tried to implore, but his grasp was hard and 
imperative. 

Yella’s blood rose slowly to her head. It 
was a chance meeting and it did her good: 
so there was still some one in the world who 
wanted to look into her eyes? . . . She felt her 
knees give under her, as if she had been stopped 
after along, solitary run. Davorin’s chest was 
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heart’s content on some one’s chest. All the 
same she instinctively drew away from him. 
The man impatiently gripped her by the 
waist. < 
“So you won’t?” 


The hoarse voice repelled the girl... It 
was the same voice that had revolted her that 
evening. 


“So you won’t?”, The man breathed quickly 
and Yella felt that his lips were seeking hers in 
the dark. His breast touched hers. She felt 
giddy and closed her eyes. But then somehow 
it seemed to her that she saw Zorka’s red face, 
and near Zorka she saw Davorin and the well. 
She remembered now that this image often 
appeared to her when she was alone in the 
house and darkness fell out of doors. 

Uneasily she stiffened in the man’s arms and 
asked at hap-hazard: 

“Ts it true you are going to be married?” 

Davorin shook her shoulder angrily. 

“What is that to you?” 

The girl stared at him and pushed him from 
her savagely. 
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“Then begone,” and she turned back on 
the road. 

That evening there were knocks at her door. 
The man was standing in front of it, but he 
implored in vain. Yella did not move in the 
house. 

They spoke to each other once again after 
this. It wasa Sunday. Over the door of the 
inn the faded branch of juniper was swaying 
slowly, and its shadow passed to and fro over 
Davorin’s face. Long Brank and two smug- 
glers crouched on the doorstep. Milutin, the 
bell-ringer’s dissipated son, sat with a glass 
on the window-sill. One of his legs was dan- 
gling out into the road and, to test his new 
boots, every now and then he kicked the dogs 
of the inn when they came within his reach. 
The girls were dancing with each other behind 
the house. Only their trampling was audible. 
The men were still drinking. As Yella passed 
them they looked at each other, and Davorin 
said something which made the rest laugh, and 
then he ran after the girl. 

Yella would have liked to escape but she 
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thought better of it. She turned back and 
faced the man. 

The two smugglers at the inn door stood 
up. Brank stretched his neck out. ‘The son 
of the bell-ringer leaned out of the window. 

“Why do you follow me?” Yella’s voice was 
sullen and impatient. 

Davorin had drunk a lot that day. He saw 
red and grasped Yella’s shoulder as if he 
wanted to crush it. 

The girl moaned with pain. 

“Don’t hurt me .. . they are looking at us 
. . « What do you want?” 

Davorin bent down to her face, so near that 
they could only see each other’s eyes. 

“It’s you I want... aren’t you your 
mother’s daughter?” 

“Never!” Yella cried with all her might so 
that they might hear it down at the inn. And 
with her fist she hit Davorin between the eyes. 

The man struck furiously after her with his 
stick. As he missed her he laughed loudly, 
over-loudly and threateningly. 

His pals were laughing too at the inn door 
and that was a thing Davorin never could for- 
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give. Whenever he saw Yella, or when Brank 
and the two smugglers laughed and jeered at 
him, he ground his teeth and said: “She shall 
pay for that .. .” 


CHAPTER VIII 


P there on the slope of the Yavorye the 

| grass was covered with the blood of 

the rhododendron’s falling petals. 

The sun was glowing hot on the sides 

of the mountains, and the wind hardly reached 

the fields. Yella knew that at such times it 

was blowing above, because at night the great 
stars trembled in the blue summer sky. 

During the day the people worked in the 
forest and in the fields. The village was 
empty. Only from the brook came now and 
then the thud of beating mallets. Only in the 
house of the grave-digger did the master 
whistle all the day long. He had to work the 
soil after the harvest ... 

It was noon. The young men lay sprawl- 
ing on their backs at the edge of the clearing. 
Yella waded knee-deep in the grass. The sun 
shone on the silvery dead bark of a tree-trunk, 
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the grass. The girl noticed it only when the 
little black kid bumped against it and over- 
turned it, so that the water gurgled out over 
the dry soil. Something moved near-by. 
Long Brank raised himself on his elbow at her 
feet, and catching sight of her, snatched at her 
skirt. 

“Come here, my little pet . . .” 

At his words several sweating, sleepy heads 
stirred. Brank grinned repulsively. 

“You're a beauty, my Yellitza...” At 
the sound of Yella’s name another white shirt 
shifted into view from behind the felled tree. 
It was Davorin. For a while he stared before 
him with the stupid eyes of a still half-asleep 
- man, then he began to pull up the grass in 
front of him. 

The girl did not see him. She snatched her 
skirt out of the lanky wood-cutter’s grasp and 
walked on. As she turned, the folds of her 
blouse outlined her body, and her sunburnt 
young neck was gracefully bent. The men 
followed the swaying of her body with insulting 
glances. Brank and the two smugglers 
jumped up. Davorin stretched himself. 
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In the stuffy heat the air seemed to tremble 
above the clearing; the acrid smell of fertility 
rose from the burning soil. The glare of the 
sun drove the blood to the men’s heads. ‘The 
girl, here in the middle of the forest, was new 
and strange to them. Her gait was lighter, 
her body freer than down in the village, and she 
bore her head high, as if she were always look- 
ing at the mountain tops. 

Yella heard the sound of voices behind her 
without paying much attention, but when there 
followed a sudden silence, as if a knife had cut 
their chatter short, she looked back uneasily, 
with a movement that twisted her poor torn 
little skirt round her legs. 

The men stood in a group round a dead tree. 
They were all looking at her. It was now 
only that she noticed that there were several 
of them—five, perhaps six—and at that same 
time she saw that Davorin was among them. 
Instinctively she rearranged her disordered 
skirt. 

The veins of Davorin’s red neck were 
swollen, two flushed spots flared under his eyes, 
as if his blood were aflame. 
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Yella stared at him helplessly, then turned 
towards the men, but in their faces too she was 
confronted by eyes as frightful as Davorin’s, 
faces transformed by the mastery of bestial de- 
sire. Everything became clear to her. Her 
eyes opened wide and filled with horror, as she 
saw her mother’s fate overtaking her without 
mercy. She felt as though her body were 
losing its freedom, as though invisible powers 
encircled her. There was no escape, the 
danger spread through the air and cut off every 
retreat. She cowered down in terror, like a 
little fawn whom the wolves have cornered. 

Davorin said something she could not un- 
derstand, and yet she shook her head with dis- 
- gust. 

“So you won’t?” the man shouted. “Well, 
we will!’ And he made a gesture to the 
others as if he were setting dogs upon an easy 
prey. 

“Beast!” Yella shrieked in a strangled voice. 
Her arms flew up as if she had been shot 
through the heart, then she started running 
madly, hopelessly. Davorin and the men fol- 
lowed her with big leaps across the clearing, 
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like a single, many-headed animal in pursuit 
of its half-dead prey, to share its spoils. 

Yella did not know whither she was run- 
ning, she just fled towards the forest. The 
silence was rent by curses. Somebody fell. 
Somebody slid back on the steep slope. The 
pine branches closed rustling behind the hu- 
man bodies that crashed through them. The 
forest began to open. Rocks rose high beside 
the wild ravines. 

The branches lacerated the girl’s face, her 
skirt fluttered, the rags of her torn shirt 
streamed about her shoulders. For an instant 
she fell on her knees, then up again, onward, 
ever higher. As she ascended, the stones, 
shrubs, forests, seemed to sink behind her. In 
the distant depth, the valley, the clearing, the 
stampeded, frightened goats and the pursuing, 
racing figures, became a dim, confused impres- 
sion. Suddenly her gaze became fixed. Up 
to that moment she had been running blindly, 
but now she recognized the place—the great 
bare stone desert above the firs . . . The pur- 
ple-flowered moraine ... She remembered 
the deep cleft in the rock and the young fir, 
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struck by lightning which bridged it over. 
She changed her course, and ran towards the 
bed of the torrent. In mortal terror she 
climbed, fast and faster upwards, with trem- 
bling hands rolling stones down on her pursu- 
ers, who hurled back threats at her as the 
stones came tumbling down in a furious 
shower. 

She reached the cleft. The top of the fallen 
tree scarcely reached the other side of it. The 
wind murmured in a ghostly voice between the 
dead branches hanging over the gulf. 

The men’s shouts came nearer. Davorin’s 
head appeared at the top of the slope. Sud- 
denly all stopped aghast. 

Yella stooped forward, lay down over the 
charred tree and with open eyes crawled slowly 
over death itself. The fir cracked . . . bent 
for a moment, as if it were going to drop the 
girl into the abyss. The next instant she was 
standing on the other side and, with her 
strength doubled by the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, heaved the fir tree back. The top of 
the tree broke, and it slid from the edge of the 
abyss and crashed down between the walls of 
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rock, each successive crash deeper down and 
fainter, till there was a splash at the bottom of 
the gulf, and then the dull murmur of the sub- 
terranean waters resumed its sway in the im- 
penetrable depths. 

Yella raised her head. Nobody could fol- 
low her now. She looked to the other bank, 
standing with clenched fists, wild, tattered, 
torn. The throbbing of her blood deafened 
her. Bubbles seemed to dance before her eyes. 
Her heart, her whole body, were a-tremble. 
Insensately she began to run again. 

Only then did the men recover themselves. 
In their shamed, helpless fury they hurled 
stones after the girl. The mysterious murmur 
of the wilderness was torn by raving shouts, 
and the pure rocks echoed foul, obscene words. 
Then, as if the place had suddenly forgotten 
everything, the silence became still deeper, the 
peace greater and purer. 

Yella reached unknown forests: she had 
never been in these parts before. Under the 
giant trees the carpet of dead needles stretched 
out like a russet lawn, soft and level. The 
northward sides of the trees were green with 
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moss, the sunlight stretched along the ground 
in slanting, golden rays, across which the 
shadows of birds flying high above slid silently. 
The girl stopped. It was so quiet that she 
could hear the drip of the resin from the firs. 
She drew in the scent-laden air with uneasy 
breath. 

A footpath was visible among the trees, then 
the forest opened out. A white fence closed 
her way. Beyond the fence, on a steep em- 
bankment, two dark lines stretched over 
wooden sleepers, and where the sun shone on 
them they glittered like scythe-blades. Yella’s 
eye followed the two lines; they disappeared, 
far, far away, inacave. She bent forward, to 
explore. A blank wall of rock rose opposite 
the forest; the slope descended sheer into the 
ravine; the tops of fir trees showed green above 
the embankment. On the near side, under the 
dark shade of the forest, stood a little house, 
and about it three crooked trees, a fence, a 
bench. A man was sitting on the bench smok- 
ing, and when he saw Yella he took the pipe 
from his mouth and waved to her with it. 

In her present plight Yella was satisfied 
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with so little, that she saw in this indifferent 
gesture, protection, welcome, everything that 
was good, everything she longed for. She be- 
gan again to run, faster and faster, in panic, 
towards the man; as she reached him she 
looked behind her in terror and then collapsed 
on the seat. Her head fell helplessly against 
the wall; she could not keep her eyes open. 

When she looked up the man was standing 
in front of her and looking ‘gravely down on 
her. He said nothing, asked no questions, and 
yet Yella felt that he pitied her. And then 
there arose in her that inexpressible sorrow 
which people can only feel for their own selves. 
Her thin little shoulders leaned against the 
wall. Unconscious tears began to flow. She 
looked pathetically young. 

The man was ashamed of his helplessness: 
it was plain the girl was in distress. Why did 
he just look at her and do nothing? He 
turned away, and, clumsily, crushed a clod 
under his heel. He thought somehow that he 
ought to do something, but he could think of 
nothing, so he knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe and went into the house, and presently 
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reappeared with bread and a jug of sour milk. 
As he stooped to put them down on the seat he 
heard her quick terrified breathing; he saw her 
scratched brow and, to wipe away the trickling 
blood, he passed his rough hand clumsily over 
her face. That relieved him. He now knew 
that it was this that he wanted to do all the 
time. 

Yella quivered. Only her mother had 
stroked her like this, when she had been a child, 
long ago. She raised her tired, deep eyes 
gratefully to the stranger. 

The man was no longer young, and the blue- 
striped linen blouse fell flat over his hollow 
chest. Gray hair showed under his cap. His 
features were small and tight, his beard was 
just a fringe beneath his chin and about 
his mouth were the two wrinkles which 
are the mark of the silence of those who live 
alone. 

Yella breathed more freely. Under the 
gaze of the strange man’s kind gray eyes the 
rebellious bitter feeling that gnawed her re- 
laxed. Instinctively she began to speak, hesi- 
tating at first and unintelligible, then with 
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growing passion, as she poured out her griev- 
ance; and while she spoke the confused fear in 
her brain melted away. Everything became 
simple. All that mattered was that they had 
driven her mother away, the rest followed 
naturally. 

She felt as if she had walked till now in a 
swampy, dark wilderness, blind, horrified, 
sinking; now the sun shone, she had reached 
a glade and feared no more as she looked back. 
Her feet had outstripped the danger. If 
Davorin had overtaken her, she might have 
dragged him down with herself into the abyss; 
but as he had failed . . . she despised him. 
It was such a treat to be able to talk, to be 
listened to. As she looked round, her eyes 
drank in the warmth and shone again. She 
began to swing her legs slowly. 

“Tt is lovely here.” 

The man smiled and pushed the milk jug 
nearer to the girl. Yella drank the milk and 
gotup. As she did this, he looked at her with 
eyes like the eyes of the little black kid when 
they had to part at night. It recalled her 
goats to her mind. 
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The man did not know how to stop her from 
going. 

“Come into the house,” he said shyly, “I 
have a beautiful Virgin Mary under a glass 
shade. I have also got a marble dog.... 
Ill show them to you.” 

While he spoke he felt that if the girl went 
away from him he would be lonelier than ever. 

Yella looked at the disappearing patches of 
sunlight among the trees. 

“Another time. To-day it is too late.” 

“So you will come again?” 

The girl straightened herself and laughed. 

They started towards the forest. When 
Yella stepped on to the railway embankment 
she pointed at the two black lines. 

“What is that?” 

“Rails. The train goes on them.” 

The girl remembered that she had heard 
them talking about something of the sort in 
the village. 

“And what do you do here?” 

“T am the track-minder.” 

This did not interest Yella. She wanted to 
know what a train was like and where it came 
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from, but the man’s explanations only served 
to confuse her vague ideas. 

“Tell me, does your train come from beyond 
the mountains?” 

The man nodded. 

“From the Puszta?” 

“Yes, from there too.” 

“Then I don’t like it.” 

“Why don’t you like it? I believe my 
grandfather came from those parts to this 
country. My grandfather was Hungarian, 
too.” 

Yella stopped. She looked thoughtfully to 
the ground. 

“The priest told us that the Hungarians are 
bloody-mouthed big dogs.” 

The man began to laugh. This made him 
cough and his face flushed. 

“You are not like them,” Yella said in an 
undertone, as if she wanted to atone for some- 
thing. She looked up suddenly. 

“You are even kinder than the priest... 
Surely your name is Cyril?” 

The man laughed again and again coughed 
a little. 
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“Why do you think so?” 

“T don’t know. I just imagined it. Cyril? 
- « - That would just suit you.” 

“Peter Balog ... old Peter is my name.” 

“Old?” 

“TI have been in service here for twenty-two 
years. I planted that plum-tree there. And 
what is your name?” 

erellat.. <7 

“Yella...” The man repeated it slowly 
as if he wanted to engrave it on his memory. 
As he spoke he took his watch from his 
breeches pocket. It was a clumsy silver 
watch, tied to a string, and wrapped in a 
shabby little leather bag. 

The girl looked at it with awe. 

“How rich you are. Your house is beauti- 
ful too. Perhaps you even have got a cow.” 

“Two.” 

“And goats?” 

al rrees 

Yella clapped her hands. 

“You are really rich.” 

The man smiled queerly and looked at his 
watch. 
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“T have to go back. The train... .” 

Yella became curious. 

“Will it come? And where is it going to, 
your train?” 

“Down to the sea.” 

“To the sea?” The girl thought of her 
mother, and as the train was going to where 
she was, she would have liked to see it. 

“T shall come back,” she said as they parted. 

Yella wandered long in the forest till she 
found the great cleft in the rocks. Near the 
clearing she found her goats. On the slopes 
the darkness of the mountains was already 
growing. The shadow of the wood-stacks 
stretched along the ground. A soft, gray 
mist descended over the trees and filled the 
valley. As the girl caught sight in the hollow 
of the dim whiteness of the village her heart 
suddenly hardened. She remembered that she 
was alone. The peace of mind she had 
brought from above seemed to change into 
tumult in her brain and she felt again that the 
mountains and she belonged to each other. In 
her, too, wild roaring torrents were rushing 
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and sweeping her along with themselves: in 
her, too, there were stones, heavy, hard stones, 
with which she could crush those who hurt her 
and her mother. 


CHAPTER IX 


NDER the great rocky walls of the 

| Carso only two men were standing 

near the line. A subdued choking 

and panting sound was audible in the 

tunnel, and clattering echoes, as if a thousand 

hammers were beating the inside of the hill. 

Suddenly the darkness seemed to start into 

rapid motion. Racing red spots appeared in 

it. ‘Two lines of blood flickered giddily along 
the rails. 

The train thundered past the small guards’ 
houses. The light from the illuminated 
squares of its windows slid over human figures 
half-hidden in the white steam. Its tempestu- 
ous passage shook earth and air. Its fiery 
smoke floated in luminous clouds through the 
darkness. 

At a curve the train once more plunged into 
a tunnel, its fading smoke rolling mysteriously 
out of the tunnel’s mouth, and spreading in 
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rhythmical clatter a pebble rolled down from 
the embankment. 

Silence. And there was no living thing 
among the stones but the two men. 

As if they had been set in motion by the 
force rushing through the benumbed silence, 
the signaling lamps in their hands began to 
swing. ‘Thus they greeted each other in silent 
speech through the night. They were depend- 
ent on each other in their loneliness. Up 
there on the heights the guards’ huts were nec- 
essarily closer together because of the many 
tunnels; the huts, and then nothing but dead 
white rocks, cold precipices, gray stone fields: 
the forest alone murmured with life... 

Beyond the tunnels the world of these men 
came to an end. But within their world they 
knew everything well: the telegraph pole 
charred by lightning, the sleeper with the rusty 
patches near the turning, and that particular 
wedge near the culvert which always worked 
loose before the others. They knew each other 
too, as well as the rail-bolts, and each of them 
knew beforehand what the other would say the 
next moment. 
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One of them had a wife and a child and was 
longing to get away. The other lived alone 
in the little guard’s house under the plum tree 
which he had planted himself twenty-three 
years ago. 

The man entered the cottage. The paraffin 
lamp, turned down too low, was spreading a 
stifling smell. So he sat out on the threshold 
and his thoughts insensibly turned to Yella. 
He sighed. No, this was not a life... 

Since the girl had come to him for the first 
time the summer had passed away. Ever 
since, he had waited for her many times near 
the railway embankment and had looked so 
intently for her between the trees that tears 
came to his eyes and his pipe went out. But 
he took no notice of it and went on drawing at 
it as if it were still alight. Yella was still far 
away down in the valley, but her song reached 
the heights. Her voice was clear and young, 
as if it were filtered through the dew of the 
forests, the sound of the brooks. Then she 
appeared out of the forest with her goats, and 
laughed. Her lips were moist, her teeth white. 
Her tangled hair shone round her small head 
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and to her cheeks there seemed to cling the 
warm gold of the sunshine which had touched 
them. 

She often came to him like this. At first 
Peter did not realize that he was waiting for 
her, he only understood later, when he could 
think of nothing else. Whenever they met, 
there was one thing the man wanted to tell the 
girl. But when the time came to speak up, 
his words turned to a sigh. 

When he was alone he kept looking at his 
watch, and grew restless and irritable. 

One day when the wild cherries were still 
red, Yella had adorned her hair with scarlet 
berries. Peter had looked with a smile at the 
red wreath on her head and asked her if she 
would like to get married. The words escaped 
his lips accidentally, and he was almost scared 
when he heard his own voice speak his thought 
aloud. 

Yella looked over the ravines towards the 
village. Her eyes darkened as she thought of 
Davorin. 

“Never,” she said, “that is all over.” Peter 
did not dare to bring up the subject again, and 
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when sometimes he felt as though his very 
blood were calling to the girl through his eyes, 
he turned his head aside. He did not want to 
make her hate him too, as she hated those vil- 
lage youths from whom she had fled to him. 

Yella often spoke to Peter Balog of her 
mother, and also of the mountains, as she sat 
perched on the pole of the barrier swinging her 
feet above the flowers. She always did that 
when she felt happy. The fresh mountain 
breeze played with her hair. The man sat on 
a stone facing her and smiled, hearing her 
voice but scarcely heeding her words. 

“Come up with me on the Yavorye and I 
will show you where the rhododendrons 
grow.” 

As Peter looked up at the towering height 
he felt that he was tired. Inwardly he could 
not help counting his years. They were 
many, three times as many as Yella could 
count. Suddenly he seemed actually to feel 
every wrinkle in his face, and the folds around 
his mouth deepened. 

He kept silent and knew full well that he 
would never dare to speak of his own accord 
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about the thing which was ever in his mind. 
The girl put her head on one side. She 
looked down on him. The blue blouse seemed 
lately to have fallen in more and more over 
Peter’s chest, and now he coughed even when 
he did not laugh. 
“Are you ill?” 
“I believe so ... 
“Don’t you know?” 
“How can one know those things .. . 
Yella could not understand. She loved to 
go up to the guard’s cottage, because there the 
mountains hid the village and also because she 
could talk of everything that passed through 
her mind. And then, sometimes, she even saw 
the train, going towards her mother’s sea. 
But down there she spoke to nobody; only 
once did she pause with Dushan the Bear in 
front of the inn. Since then even the boys 
avoided her, as if they were afraid of her. 
When she noticed this she became surer of 
herself. She hardly ever saw Davorin, and 
when she thought of him at all it was as of a 
danger, which she might have loved but which 
was past and at which she laughed. 
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One day there was a wedding in the village. 
The face of Zorka, the schoolmaster-inn- 
keeper’s daughter, was redder than ever and 
Davorin’s boots were so tight that he turned 
pale. Yella never so much as went past the 
church to look at the pair. 

Davorin got drunk and shouted Yella’s 
name. Zorka wept on the doorstep and the 
women tried to console her. ‘Then everything 
came right again and Yella became more of a 
stranger to the village than ever. She was 
like a wild plant that belongs to no man’s 
garden. 

She loved nothing but Peter Balog and the 
goats. She loved them both exactly in the 
same fashion. Sometimes she would have 
liked to rub her face against Peter’s thin face, 
but when she leant towards the man he shrank 
away as if he were angry. 

They were walking in silence along the em- 
bankment, Yella in front, Peter following. 
The wind was chasing the dead leaves through 
the grass. The autumn murmured through 
the pine woods. The girl thought of winter. 
She stopped abruptly and waited for Peter. 
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“Once the great snow has fallen I won't 
come back for a long time,” and she leaned 
toward him, unconsciously, so near that he 
felt her warm breath through the cool air. 

Peter shrank back and set his teeth. The 
pipe stem cracked in his mouth. 

When they reached the forest they stopped. 
Yella tore a piece of bark from an old pine 
tree beside her and threw it absent-mindedly 
into the air. ‘Then she pouted and laughed: 

“I won’t come back to-morrow either.” 
She wanted to be entreated. 

“Don’t come back,” the man said dully. 

The girl looked at him in astonishment. 
But Peter’s face remained rigid and grave; 
only his lips trembled. 

“What is the matter?” 

There came no answer to her question. A 
sullen anger rose in Yella as if she had been 
hurt. 

“Don’t you want me ever to come back?” 

“Never,” the man answered in despair. He 
wanted to say something different, quite the 
opposite, but that was the only word that came 
into his head. As soon as he had spoken it 
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he stretched his hand out in fright, as if to 
snatch it back. Yella pushed him from her 
pitilessly. Then she went away without turn- 
ing back once. 

With dry eyes the man stood motionless 
there under the old pine tree, the bark of which 
showed the wound the girl had unconsciously 
inflicted upon it. Nothing showed on the 
man. 

The wind rose, it hummed among the tele- 
graph wires, and it blew away into space the 
sound of the signal-bell from the watchman’s 
hut. 

Yella sat down on a stone and shook her 
head sadly. She could not understand what 
had happened, and yet she was scarcely sur- 
prised. She had been used for a long time 
to see things turn out differently from what 
she expected. The whole thing was incom- 
prehensible. People, life, everything. Once 
more she felt alone in the world. 


CHAPTER X 


HE next day she started to find her 
father. He might be able to give her 
news of her mother. 
She gave the goats in charge of the 
bell-ringer’s weak-minded Lizinka. 

“Take great care of them,” she said. And 
she gave her the cracked jug in which Giacinta 
used to keep the matches, and a bit of string 
left over from the last net. Then she started, 
early, before sunrise. 

The village was blue in the dawnlight, the 
grass wet and cold under her feet. 

This summer the charcoal burners were 
working in a deep valley, on the slopes of the 
Risnyak. Smoke was constantly rising above 
the wide, wild thicket and the smell of it spread 
far in the virgin wilderness. With the au- 
tumn the forest became slowly depopulated. 
In the small clearings the wattled huts stood 
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the lonely wind shivered among the withered 
leaves. 

Most of the charcoal burners had already 
gone over to Slavonia for the timber sliding; 
Yovan Zura alone lingered on the slope of the 
Risnyak. The piled wood charred slowly in 
the damp. The nights had become cold. 

The hut stood under some old _ beeches, 
among ferns that grew man-high. A spring 
rose near it and its muddy water oozed out of 
the soil. The heath was damp, even in the 
hottest summer. Mosquitoes hummed in the 
heavy, green shade. From the side of the 
charring pile smoke rose continuously, as if 
from an oven. 

When Yella first caught sight of him 
through the tangled thicket, Yovan Zura was 
sitting on the doorstep of his hut. The man 
did not notice her, but stared lazily before him, 
his bare feet kneading the muddy soil, and 
now and then, rousing himself to action, he 
spat into the air. His face was black with 
charcoal-dust, his lips hung low as if they 
weighed heavily, exposing his lower teeth. 

Suddenly he stopped stirring the mud. 
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Above the bushes his eyes met Yella’s. He 
stared at her, swore and jumped up. It 
seemed to the girl that he spoke to someone 
in the hut behind him. His breath came short. 

“What do you want here?” 

The girl no longer knew why she had run 
so fast to come here. Her heart became 
heavy and hostile. And while her brain was 
unconsciously seeking some vague impression 
which she could no longer remember, her eyes 
looked constantly at the hut. 

She made her way through the bushes and 
said, hesitatingly, almost without hope: 

“TI am looking for my little mother... 

Yovan Zura swore again. Yella began to 
fear that after all her mother might not be 
there. Her hands opened in the air as if she 
had dropped her last morsel of bread. 

There was a strange noise in the hut. The 
girl pulled herself up, sprang forward, and, 
before her father could prevent her, had 
crossed the threshold. 

“Little mother .. .” she called, with the 
voice of a child who plays hide-and-seek. A 
fat, lazy body moved in the gloom of a corner. 
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That was not her mother. It was a strange 
woman. ‘They looked at each other, without 
a word, aggressively, till Yovan stepped be- 
tween them. He whispered something to the 
woman who laughed coarsely. Yella’s eyes 
filled with tears. She remembered how her 
father used to beat her mother and how she hid 
in the loft because she could not bear the sight 
of it. “Does he beat this one too?” thought 
she. She would have liked to see it. This 
woman’s back was soft, her hips wobbled when 
she moved. “It must be good to beat this 
one,” she thought. “For a long while, with 
the fist.” 

When Yovan turned back he did not look at 
her. Embarrassed, he turned his head aside 
and sat down again on the doorstep. ‘Then 
only he asked the girl over his shoulder: 

“Are you hungry?” 

Yella stopped and faced her father. 

The man grumbled angrily: “Why do you 
look at me like that? After all, I cannot live 
in the forest for ever without a woman.” 

His voice sounded like a saw in his throat. 
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Yella did not hear what her father said. 
Her head was busy with a single thought. 

“Have you beaten her yet?” and her eyes 
sparkled dangerously. Yovan Zura opened 
his mouth wide: 

“Of whom are you speaking?” 

“Of her ...” Yella pointed with her chin 
towards the hut. 

The man must have remembered something. 
He thrust his heel furiously into the soaked 
ground. ‘The dirty water splashed up and his 
trousers, turned up to the knees, were spat- 
tered with black mud. Then he got up and 
with long, lumbering strides walked down the 
hill. An instant later he had disappeared in 
the smoke which escaped in wreaths from the 
ventilators of the charcoal stack. 

The woman had been waiting only for this. 
She put her dirty, unkempt head out of the 
hut. 

“Get out,” she said, swinging her body 
slowly, “there’s not enough food here for 
TALC bia aah 

Yella looked at her with disgust. Con- 
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temptuously, over her shoulder, she retorted: 

“No one but my father can send me away.” 

“Your father? . . . He might just as well 
be mine.” The woman laughed wickedly, 
obscenely. “He never was yours. You no- 
body’s daughter, you . . . Your mother knew 
shame for your sake only. ‘That is the reason 
why she paid Yovan Zura to keep him silent, 
that is why she put up with his beating... 
She was as stupid as my foot .. .” 

The woman spoke quickly and jerkily, and 
her eyes bore the merciless expression of a 
hungry animal battling for its food. Yella 
said nothing; she felt helpless, giddy, as 
though she had received a blow on the head. 
All at once she remembered all sorts of things 
that Yovan Zura had said to her mother long 
ago when he had asked for money, and believed 
the child was out of hearing. What if this 
woman were telling the truth? She pressed 
her hands convulsively against her chest, and 
rushed after the man. She found him down 
in the black ravine. Breathlessly she cried: 

“Ts it true that you are not my father?” 

Yovan, as if his eyes were following some- 
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thing flying away from him, glared stupidly 
through the smoke. Under his swollen eye- 
lids his eyes turned red and he gave such a 
roar that the slopes of the Risnyak echoed. 
He began to run towards the hut. 

“She said it! The woman in there!” Yella 
screamed. “Hit her! Beat her! ... With 
your fists! . . . on the head. . .” 

Her heart beat violently, and blinded with 
cruel excitement and pain she fled back into 
the murmuring twilight of the forests. 


CHAPTER XI 


HE village said that Yella was going 

to the bad. People don’t like to help, 
but they like others to be in need of 

their help. They could not under- 

stand how Giacinta’s daughter could live alone 
like that among them. Some talked of cer- 
tain shepherds, the young men mentioned 
Dushan. Nobody knew anything for certain. 
And Yella held her own counsel. She was 
just living her old life up among the moun- 
tains. And being alone she became strong. 
Sometimes when she shut her eyes she was 
afraid of herself. ‘There must be deep abysses 
in her soul, for when she thought of people a 
cold gloom rose in her. She began to love 
thunderstorms, and trembled no more when 
the valley disappeared in darkness. She 
laughed when in the village the bora tore the 
shingles from under the heavy stones put on 
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it Was she who was angry in the howling wind, 
it was she who tore the hay from the poles, it 
was she who wrested the red earth-mortar 
from the crevices of the stone walls and raced 
away with it like a blood-red tempest. She 
breathed more freely after a storm, as if she 
had exhausted herself, and then she looked 
with tired, deep-set eyes up to the mountains. 
Sometimes she imagined that a wheel was 
going round in her head, and that she could 
not stop it. Many times she thought of Peter 
Balog, of Davorin, and also of Yovan Zura, 
whom she had regarded hitherto as her father. 
She was pleased she was no longer linked to 
him and could hate him freely and hate that 
unkempt, filthy woman who had been beaten 
for her sake. She often thought of the Puszta 
too, and imagined it as a place where the 
mountains lie down on the ground and men 
kick them, as if they were dying dogs. Peo- 
ple kick anything they are not afraid of. She 
wished that they were afraid of her. 
Sometimes she pushed over the half-naked 
little children in the village. She would have 
liked to throw down the cottages too. And in 
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the evening on the top of the mountain she 
trampled angrily on the hot stones. She was 
treading on the sunshine for shining over the 
village. 

She wanted the sun to belong to the moun- 
tains alone, and the mountains to herself. She 
wanted the echoing cave in the hollow side of 
the Vishnevitza to answer nobody but her. 
She alone should find the bleeding rhododen- 
dron, she alone should know that under the 
Goats’-Leap the heart of the Carso had broken 
and that God had put ice in its place. 

All the secrets of the mountains belonged to 
Yella. For that reason she had given them 
different names from those used by other folk. 
There was the Silver Mountain where so many 
sparkling springs arose. Then far away the 
Blue Mountains and the wild summit of the 
Stars’ Walk. It was there that at nightfall 
the loveliest stars climbed up to pass the night. 

She would have liked to look at their path 
at closer range. One day she went in that 
direction with her goats, but a storm burst over 
her from the hills. The tempest drove the 
clouds with wild howls before it, and they 
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rushed down the precipice like great watery 
herds. She turned her face towards them with 
a voluptuous shudder. The frightened goats 
rubbed against her. She felt stronger than 
they and was not afraid. 

The clouds rushed into the forest and tore 
themselves to shreds among the black trees. 
Below the pines they gathered anew, and de- 
scended upon the village like wheeling armies. 
‘Above them, like the Host above the pros- 
trated people, the Stars’ Walk reared its head, 
brilliant in sunshine. 

These were Yella’s happiest moments. She 
forgot everything. ‘The clouds covered the 
village. Nobody could see the mountains from 
below. ‘Then they were her very own... 


CHAPTER XII 


still Yella waited for her. Often, when 

the wind blew a leaf against the win- 

dow at night, she ran to the door; more 
than once when she was half-asleep she had 
heard somebody speaking with her own voice 
in the empty house. “Little mother! ... 
Little mother...” Then it seemed to her in 
the morning that she had dreamed of her 
mother... 

The evenings were getting longer; and 
Yella would look with terror towards the win- 
dow as if winter were sitting on the doorstep in 
the dark, as if its breath were clouding the 
bubbly green glass of the window panes. She 
thought of the snowed-in village, of the great 
silence when not even the dogs bark, of the 
willow twigs, which, betweem her knees, turned 
slowly into baskets; and of the endless, icy 
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Gat Giacinta did not come home, and 
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hungry. Her eyes turned to the loose brick 
in the wall of the fireplace. What could be 
keeping her mother away so long? 

It was a holiday. Yella was coming back 
from the mountains, where she had been pick- 
ing mushrooms on the damp slopes on which 
the sun still shone. A hawker was plodding 
along the road and asked her where the inn 
was—he might know something about her 
mother. But she did not ask him any ques- 
tion and only looked stealthily at him as she 
walked by his side. He must have come from 
far away, one could see that by his boots. He 
carried a black box on his back, and the 
shoulder-straps cut deep into his ragged coat 
under his arms. His face was red with exer- 
tion. 

Yella looked with interest at the black box. 
When they came into the village the man 
stopped at the roadside, backed against a pile 
of stones and slipped off the shoulder-straps. 
He put his hat on the ground, knelt on it and 
took the compartments carefully out of the 
box. Combs, aprons, shawls, gaudily deco- 
rated mirrors, paste ear-rings, appeared in 
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profusion. The odor of oily pomades and 
cheap soap filled the air, but Yella had eyes 
only for a bright-colored, fringed shawl, which 
was finer than anything else, and made the 
bravest show of all. The shawl captured her 
eye: she had never seen such a marvel. Sud- 
denly she began to long for it, and as she put 
out her hand, she raised her eyes. Down the 
road a laughing, chattering group of women 
was coming from the well. Zorka was one of 
them. Yella fled. She only turned back 
when she was far off. The man was still 
kneeling on his hat, the girls crowding around 
him, and Zorka had put the bright shawl over 
her shoulders and was looking at herself in a 
tin-framed mirror. 

Yella thought of Davorin: She would have 
liked to call out something rude to his 
wife, but thought better of it and went on si- 
lently. 

On her way the shawl was constantly in her 
mind. She remembered that when she was a 
child the mayor’s wife had had a shawl like 
that; she had longed to put it once, just once, 
over her shoulders and run so that the fringes 
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would flap in the wind . . . Every girl in the 
village had a shawl, she had none; she had 
nothing .. . She thought that if the shawl 
were hers she would wear it to Mass, however 
great the heat might be, and during the raising 
of the Host Davorin would keep looking at 
her, while the others closed their eyes. But 
she would turn her back on him, not as last 
time, a ragged, cretonne-covered back, but a 
back clothed in a lovely pink shawl, and then 
she would walk through the village and the 
many fringes would flap in the wind. 

When she reached home she removed the 
brick from the side of the fireplace and looked 
into the sooty hollow, to see if the cross were 
still there, thinking all the while of the shawl. 

As the evening came on she sat outside her 
door, motionless, staring down the road. 
When at length the peddler came out of the 
inn Yella realized why she had been shivering 
so long in front of the house. “Have you 
still got the shawl?” she called as soon as he 
was near enough to hear. 

The man nodded and went on. 

“How much?” 
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The peddler stopped, though: he looked sus- 
piciously at the girl’s ragged skirt. 

They began to bargain and soon Yella felt 
she could live no longer without that shawl. 

“We have a golden cross...” she was 
frightened when she said the words, and 
looked hastily behind her. The whole thing 
had happened so quickly. The man left the 
shawl, and even money into the bargain, and 
took the golden cross away. 

From the shelf, beside her mother’s prayer- 
book, Yella took the broken piece of looking- 
glass. She leaned it against the window and 
looked into it. The shawl tightened over her 
young bosom. She smiled. 

“Yagoda! Yagoda!” 

The old beggar woman stopped at the 
brook, and as if the wind had blown her back 
she came rapidly towards the cottage. 

“Come along!” 

The girl wanted to show herself to some- 
body. 

The old woman stumbled over the door-step 
and crouched down near the fire-place. 

Yella spun round with a merry laugh: 
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“Am I pretty?” 

Yagoda looked up at her and rubbed her 
purple hands slowly. 

“You are pretty, all right,” she grumbled, 
“but I am cold. It is a long time since I had 
any warm food.” 

Yella knew well that Yagoda called gin 
warm food, so she grimaced. 

The old woman made a _ contemptuous 
movement. 

“You know nothing. When God created 
cold, hunger and old age, he was sorry for the 
people, and to give them something pleasant 
he created gin, because that makes one forget 
cold and hunger and old age too.” 

Suddenly her eyes lighted on the money that 
Yella had received from the peddler, as it lay 
on the window-sill. 

“Where did the shawl and the money come 
from?” she whined. 

The question found Yella unprepared. 

“Don’t be frightened, Yellitza. You are 
pretty ... you are young and I know how 
to hold my tongue.” She stretched her hand 
out significantly. 
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Yella gave her some of the money, but did 
not look at her. The old woman stopped at 
the door; she was more bent than usual and 
her hand almost touched the doorstep. With 
awry smile she said: 

“Your mother will soon come home .. . 

With a scared gesture the girl took the 
shawl from her shoulders. 

“How do you know?” 

She did not understand what the old woman 
meant. She was frightened when her mother 
was mentioned, yet she always expected her; 
she remembered it clearly, just before, when 
she was picking mushrooms on the hillside 
. . . She looked anxiously at the lowest brick 
of the fireplace . . . The peddler must be now 
far away, and her mother had told her to take 
good care of the cross. She wiped her fore- 
head. The shawl was so lovely . . . She had 
always longed for one. 

That night, by the time she went to sleep she 
was less anxious to have her mother back. 
And she did not wonder any more where 
Giacinta could be all this time. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


tains. ‘The heavy, black sky was sinking 

low and it looked as if nothing but the 

support of the white summits prevented it 
from collapsing on the earth. The cow-bells 
on the slopes sounded as if they were tolling 
down in the fog. The mountain herds were 
drawing lower, towards the village. Wind 
howled in the chimneys: doors were kept 
closed. 

It was Friday night. As the gusts of wind 
drove it along, the downpour beat the ground 
rhythmically and splashed dismally in the 
ditches. Yella looked through the window 
into the murky twilight and thought of Sun- 
day, of Mass, of the shawl. The shawl... 

Below, on the dark road, a shapeless figure 
fought its way through the storm. As it ap- 
proached, its outlines became more distinct; 
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pulled over her head and her drenched petti- 
coat clung between her legs in the wind. Yella 
did not know why, but she thought suddenly 
of her mother. She pulled the ragged rem- 
nant of a skirt that served as a curtain, over 
the window, threw the shawl into a corner and 
stood, rigid, in the middle of the room. 

The rain seemed to beat harder against the 
window. ‘The wind seemed to shake the door 
more violently. The girl opened her eyes 
wide. Somebody was calling to her in a feeble 
voice. Frightened, she stepped back, but the 
voice followed her to the hearth. The bolt 
rattled as if it were shaken from outside. 
Yella made the sign of the cross and opened 
the window. ‘The cold rain beat her face, and 
the wind blew the piece of skirt fluttering into 
the room. 

Giacinta stood on the threshold. 

When they faced each other the girl shrank 
back. Then she opened the door. 

“Little mother!” Her voice failed her; 
“little mother .. .” 

Exhausted, the woman fell against the wall. 
‘Water poured from her soaked clothes. Her 
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damp hair stuck to her forehead, and the blue 
shadow round her eyes made them look enor- 
mous, as if they reached to the middle of her 
face. 

Yella leaned horror-struck against the table 
and her two hands grasped the edge of it con- 
vulsively. She could not take her eyes off her 
mother . . . How she had altered. 

“Are you afraid of me?” Slow, tired tears 
trickled down the woman’s emaciated, waxen 
pacer + Lean ll .)....overyullaen.: 

Then she lay on the bed and said nothing 
for a long while, only her poor, thin hands 
moved restlessly over the blankets. Yella 
laid the fire, wishing all the while that time 
would pass, that all this were far away from 
her. Once Giacinta raised her head stiffly. 
A dull rattle broke from her throat. She fell 
back again. This strange sound froze the 
blood in Yella’s veins. She felt that her 
mother wanted to tell her something, but could 
not speak. 

Giacinta’s breathing was the only sound that 
broke the silence. Out of doors it had turned 
quite dark and the light of the fire shone all 
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the brighter by contrast with the dark wall 
above it. Yella sat on the edge of the bed and 
with an expressionless face, stared at the 
strange movement of her mother’s breast with 
a fascination that she could not break. 'Twice 
it rose, and then for a long time it was still— 
then two more breaths. The corners of her 
mouth were blue and dry, and perspiration 
trickled from her forehead. Yella gathered 
all her courage and passed her hand over her 
mother’s sunken temples. Giacinta opened 
her eyes, and looked at her daughter for a long 
while, with eyes that never moved. 

“Poor child...” Her voice sounded hol- 
low and as if it came from far away. 

Yella shivered. 

“Mother . .. Do you want anything?” 

But the woman did not answer. ‘Towards 
morning she became restless again. Her head 
swayed to and fro on the straw mattress, and 
her hand, as if it were gathering invisible 
down, moved incessantly over the rug. 

Yella wiped her forehead again and gave 
her some water. Giacinta drank greedily, but 
did not open her eyes and the water went down 
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her throat with a queer gurgle, as if it were 
poured into a leaky wooden trough. The 
girl leaned over her. Giacinta’s lips moved. 
She spoke in a strange, childish voice and 
called her mother in the language in which she 
used to sing so beautifully. Then she began 
to pray, rapidly, incomprehensibly. Yella 
was praying too, wishing all the while that 
time would pass—that time would pass. 

On the further wall a pale square began to 
stand out against the darkness, but the girl 
did not see the dawn; only the black shadow of 
the window-cross cast by the slowly growing 
light, creeping across the floor towards her 
mother’s bed, as if it floated on a cold flood of 
lifeless water. Till that moment she had 
never noticed that the dawn came into the 
house round a black cross .. . 

The rain beat on the roof incessantly, and 
the wind whistled through the cracks in the 
door. Everything was gray and sad; only in 
a corner shone one bright spot—Yella’s 
shawl ... The girl rose shivering and had to 
stretch to regain the use of her stiff limbs, and 
on tiptoe she went to the window, took the 
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piece of old skirt and threw it over the shawl. 
She stopped suddenly in the darkness of the 
corner. Now that she had got away from her 
mother’s bedside she dared not go back to it. 
She was afraid. The skin turned cold beneath 
her hair, and in the great silence she was seized 
by the horrible certainty that she was quite 
alone in the world. 

She rushed terror-stricken to the bed. 

Her mother breathed no longer. And only 
then did Yella grasp that Giacinta had really 
been there just now; that her mother had come 
home, before leaving her for ever. 


CHAPTER XIV 


TUMBLEDOWN old house stood 
A at the crossroads under the bluff. 

Even in summer its walls were 

spotted with damp. Behind the lit- 
tle blue-framed window the grave-digger sat 
the whole day. He made brogues for the 
peasants, and hammered incessantly, for he 
held the opinion that people never wanted 
more than one grave, but required at least two 
pairs of brogues. One can’t live by one trade 
. . - His face was always the same, whether 
sewing brogues or digging graves, and he al- 
ways whistled. But if the children called him 
a cobbler he waxed wroth. His father and 
his grandfather before him had been grave- 
diggers, and he would be no less. So he 
threatened the children, shouting furiously 
into the street. Then he would sit down again 
on the low chair near the small table, and one 


could see nothing from outside but his bent 
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back and now and then his hand as it drew the 
thread into the air. 

When Yella stopped on a dark, rainy morn- 
ing in front of his window he was whistling 
and fumbling on his table among the pieces of 
leather and boot-lasts. He did not look up. 

“And what do you want, brogues or a 
grave?” he said, laughing at his own joke. 

He waited for a moment for the answer and 
then glanced at the girl. As he looked at her 
he raised his eyebrows slowly. 

“Well, what is the matter? Who is it... 
Your father? ... No? ... Come now, have 
a good cry.” 

Yella fell forward upon the window-sill and 
buried her face in her hands. 

The man looked at her without moving and 
his hands stopped fumbling on the small table. 
He ceased whistling. ... There was one 
woman in the world who had loved him. He 
could scarcely remember how long ago. Still, 
when she had died and he had been left all 
alone in the world, he had bent his head and 
wept, on the self-same spot on the window-sill, 
where Yella was leaning now. 
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He drew the corner of his red handkerchief 
down to his nose, wiped his eyes, and thought 
of his mother, who had been dead these forty 
years. Then he got up and sighed deeply. 
Leaning out of the window over Yella’s 
shoulders he looked with the eyes of:an expert 
at the girl’s muddy bare feet. He grunted 
something, looked down again, then went 
towards the corner where, amidst dried fish 
and stale bacon, a few brand-new brogues were 
hanging. For an instant he fingered them, 
hesitating, and then took down a pair with 
pretty little hearts of red leather sewn on 
them, and clumsily, as if he wanted to adminis- 
ter some consolation, he put them near the girl 
on the sill. Then as if he were suddenly 
ashamed of himself, he closed the window 
quickly and, with his spade and pick-ax over 
his shoulder, started towards the cemetery, 
whistling. 

Yella stopped again in front of the presby- 
tery, as if somebody had caught hold of her 
skirt. She remembered that when she left 
home she intended to go there too. 

In his reverence’s room 2. fire had already 
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been lit. The warm air, saturated with to- 
bacco smoke, was pervaded by the smell of 
freshly scrubbed boards. The priest looked 
disapprovingly at Yella above his newspaper. 

“You ought to have come earlier . . .” 

“Good God, how could I have known .. .” 

“Your mother died as she had lived; with- 
out the Lord’s grace.” ‘The parish priest 
crossed one leg over the other, and began to 
swing it slowly as if he were ringing a bell. 
Meanwhile he stared at his worn-out, clumsy 
boots. “I must buy new ones,” he thought, 
and his temper rose. He spoke severely to 
Yella, as if it had been her fault that the boots 
had holes: 

“The funeral will have to be paid for .. . 

The girl sighed. “Then I will sell little 
mother’s goat.” And while she spoke she 
pressed the brogues the grave-digger had 
given her wearily against her breast. 

“I will pray for your mother,” the priest 
murmured in a business-like voice, and re- 
turned to his newspaper. 
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CHAPTER XV 


V {HE church bells rang noon. Franyo 
came to Giacinta’s house. Yella sat 
near the window and stared indiffer- 
ently at the raindrops falling through 

the roof into the room. Everything was ly- 

ing about in the same disorder as last night. 

Beside the dead woman’s head a few small 

autumn flowers lay fading on the straw mat- 

tress. ‘The goat bleated in the corner. 
Franyo approached the gray, sad bed with 
clumsy, hesitating steps. He stopped respect- 
fully a short distance from it and began to 
twist his round hat slowly. Yella continued 
to stare at the feebly splashing raindrops. 

The carpenter bent forward, cleared his throat, 

then measured the dead woman with a string 

and furtively pushed the fading flowers nearer 
to her head. 
“T’ll bring the coffin along,” he muttered as 


he left. His hammering resounded the whole 
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day through the village and in the evening he 
sat at his doorstep and played the accordion. 

Yella drew her hand over her face, to recall 
something that was sleeping painfully, rest- 
lessly in her head. 

The rain stopped: it was no longer dripping 
into the room. Only now did the girl realize 
that she had been looking at the drops. Her 
frightened eyes tried to find some other object 
on which to fix: she was afraid lest they might 
fall on the bed. Time passed. Yella’s gaze 
was caught by the flare of the brushwood fire 
in the hearth, followed it as it ran over the wall, 
lighting up the ladder to the trap-door of the 
loft. Wisps of hay hung through the cracks 
in the ceiling into the room, and trembled, as 
if somebody were walking overhead. Yella 
wondered how she could think of raindrops, 
fire, hay, of anything but this one thing, that 
her mother was lying there on the bed, dead. 
Her eyes hurt her, they were so dry, and her 
heart felt hard in her breast. Was it really 
true that she had a stone there? Then, without 
meaning to, she looked at the dead woman. 

An icy cold silence seemed to rise from the 
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bed. She had never known such an awful si- 
lence, she had never seen anyone die, had never 
even been to the cemetery, except when the 
flowers were blowing and golden-bodied forest 
bees were hovering over the graves. Death 
was different here on the bed... very dif- 
ferent. Her mother seemed taller, as if she 
had stretched herself. Her body pressed with 
lifeless, rigid weight on the mattress. Her 
face was translucent, infinitely grave; a face 
Yella did not know. Her mouth was nothing 
but a dark line, slightly opened, as if in 
astonishment. 

Yella looked at her for a long time, as if it 
were a sacred duty, but she could not recog- 
nize her, could not weep. Her gaze moved 
slowly, mechanically, away to other things. 

In the cavernous depth of the fireplace two 
wooden spoons were hanging from a nail. 
One had a little piece missing; that was her 
mother’s spoon. How often she had seen it 
between her white teeth, with the food smoking 
before her lips. And she would never see that 
again . . . Suddenly tears rushed to her eyes. 
All at once she grasped the meaning of those 
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two terrible words: never again... The 
chipped, ownerless spoon, which would never 
be used again, brought home to her the un- 
fathomable truth more closely than that tragic, 
silent figure that lay lifeless on the bed. 

She wept for a long, long while, and with 
her tears the grinding bitterness of her belated 
self-reproach left her. She accused herself 
now of a sin which she no longer dared to think 
about. For a long time she had ceased to ex- 
pect her mother’s return. She had been afraid 
of it. She had feared that Giacinta would call 
her to account about the cross. When she 
came back she did not dare to look into her 
eyes, and now she could never look into them 
again. 

Nothing was changed; the cricket was chirp- 
ing—the cricket that her mother knew; the 
rain was still beating at the window, the fire 
had not gone out since yesterday . . . but her 
mother breathed no longer on her bed. 

Never again. Never again... Till now 
Yella had never known what those words 
meant. Her tears flowed without ceasing, and 
she pressed her hands to her heart as though to 
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prevent it from breaking. She felt she had 
been wicked to her mother, though she loved 
her so dearly. Why did she not tell her, when 
she was tossing on the bed? Why did people 
think of things only when it was too late? 
Why did she not once hold the poor, indus- 
trious hand, that to the last could never be at 
rest? Why did she always look away while 
her mother’s dying eyes were seeking hers? 

Again she looked in the corner in confusion 
...+ Theshawl! It was the cause of every- 
thing. She had robbed her mother for it. 
Yella broke into heart-rendering sobs, then 
she knelt down beside the rickety gray bed 
and, as though she were restoring to her 
mother what had always been hers, she spread 
the red and pink and green shawl over the 
dead. 


CHAPTER XVI 


EXT day they buried Giacinta in the 

| \ | little cemetery on the hillside, where 

the graves had to be cut out of the 

rock, and where everyone brought to 

a funeral a clod from his field to fill the grave. 

Soil is scarce there, in the great mountains; 

there is hardly enough to provide bread and 
graves too. 

The bronze voice of the church tolled sadly 
across the valley. When the black coffin 
crossed the threshold of the cottage the autumn 
sun shone out between the clouds, and the 
mountains broke through the mist, wet and 
glittering, as if they had emerged from the bot- 
tomless depths of a lake with all their forests 
and rocks. Everything sparkled, Yella’s eyes 
alone were dry again; the sight of people 
turned her soul into stone. She walked pale 
faced, a figure of woe, behind the slowly ad- 
vancing dark coffin which she could not believe 
contained her mother. Everything around her 
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seemed a dream and sounds reached her as 
though from a distance. Heavy, clumsy steps, 
stifled, whispering voices. “How beautiful 
she was. ...” “How she loved to live.. .” 
“How she could sing...” People seemed 
kinder than usual. They were thinking of 
themselves, and as though they sought, 
through the agency of the dead woman, to 
cajole Death into leaving them alone for a 
long time yet, they all spoke nothing but good 
of her. 

At the end of the procession the women be- 
gan to sing. The men carried the coffin in 
turns. It seemed to Yella that for a moment 
she saw Davorin’s bare head near the black 
box, and then Franyo’s too, but the carpen- 
ter’s head appeared to press closer to the dark 
coffin than the rest. On either side the gray 
cottages stood in silent awe, and the church 
looked down so solemnly on Giacinta’s last 
journey, as though it too, like the people of 
the village, seemingly sought to forget that 
this woman whom all now followed with doffed 
hats had once been hounded out of the village 
from its door. 
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The flame of the two candles flickered in the 
free air of the fields. Between the dark Sun- 
day suits the white patch of the priest’s sur- 
plice floated slowly towards the path of the 
cemetery. On the edge of the open grave, 
leaning on a pick-ax, stood the bent form of a 
man. The wind played slowly with the ends 
of the red handkerchief on his head. 

While they were reciting the Lord’s. Prayer, 
‘Yella stared at him-with wild eyes. “Why do 
you torture me so long,” she thought wearily. 
“I wish it were all over.” And when the black 
coffin disappeared in the rock and the first 
stony clods fell on it with a dull sound, she 
seemed to hear a piercing cry in the distance. 
Her own cry. Now ... Nowshe realized her 
mother’s death . .. and she rent the silence 
with her sobs. A rough hand caught hold of 
her arm and drew her back. Again the sound 
of the stones. She saw dimly that earth was 
being poured on the grave out of hats and 
handkerchiefs. 

Already the mound rose red among the little 
‘wooden crosses. Zorka too turned out her 
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handkerchief, behind her stood Slatka wiping 
her eyes; she said something, but Yella did 
not understand her. She was thinking of one 
thing only: that these people were covering a 
grave which they themselves had dug. 

When she was left alone near the fresh 
mound she felt a desire to scratch away with 
her nails this hostile soil, brought by enemies. 
She bent down to take hold of it, but her arms 
opened helplessly and she fell forward as if 
she were trying to embrace her mother through 
all those clods. 

Beyond the dry bushes Yagoda sat alone 
and nodded her head. 

“Didn't I tell you? You see, she came 
back.” 

Yella looked superstitiously at the shivering 
gray old woman. 

“Everything comes back,” Yagoda mumbled 
wearily; “but not as people expect. Dziffer- 
ently, quite differently.” 

The girl passed her hands over her face. 

“Death is terrible.” 

“That’s not true. It is life that is terrible. 
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The act of dying is part of life. Death itself 
is another matter, and that is good, because it 
is peace.” 

The young life in Yella shrank for an in- 
stant with horror from the old beggar woman. 
For this once, Yagoda could be of no help to 
her. She spoke of death. She looked like 
death. Yella wanted something quite differ- 
ent. Her eyes turned instinctively towards 
the mountains. 

The mountains were infinitely great in the 
infinite sky. And all of a sudden they called 
her. 

She started. Soon she left the road. The 
cemetery down below receded and was swal- 
lowed up in the distance. The small crosses 
sank into the mounds. The houses were flat- 
tened out till only roofs showed above the 
stones. At last the church, too, crouched 
down in the bottom of the valley. 

Red, hard grass was growing in the clearing. 
On the slopes the green pine woods came mur- 
muring towards her. And there on the height 
of the clean, eternal summits, she thought again 
of her mother. The funeral, the last night, 
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everything that had happened to-day and yes- 
terday receded further in her memory. And 
the old days pressed into the foreground. 
Reality became unreal. Now it seemed in- 
credible that her mother should be no more. 
She began to wait for her again, with that sad 
patience with which we only wait for those who 
never return. 

Dull weariness came over her. She would 
have liked to lie down on the ground. But 
the ground was cold under her bare feet. She 
would have liked to lean against the rocks, to 
rest her head on them. But the rocks were 
hard. 

Suddenly her heart became heavy in the 
silent, cold solitude of the stones. What was 
she seeking here? Men, mountains, silence? 
. . . they could not help her.... 

A tiny black spot moved in front of her foot 
in the frosty moss. A little frozen insect strug- 
gled to reach the torrent bed, where the lifeless 
rays of the sun shone pale through the opening 
between the rocks. 

Yella remembered that she was cold too. 
She, too, would now welcome a little winter 
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sun. She went on, through the forest, up the 
mountain. A white fence stood across her 
path. Beyond the barrier stood a small house, 
which had so often been in her mind. A man 
came along the embankment, a man who had 
sent her away and who was yet forever await- 
ing her return. 

Yella began to weep. The man took the 
girl’s head-between his two hands and pressed 
it timidly to his heart. . . . In that moment of 
silence one was so old, and the other so very 
young: both felt that they needed each other. 

A month later the man and the girl were 
married down in the valley, in the village 
church. 


CHAPTER XVII 


The wind sang through the forest and 

carried with it the distant ringing of cattle 

bells and, at the mouth of the tunnel, 
caught up the long strident shriek of a train. 

In the grass Yella raised herself on her el- 
bow and watched the smoke being torn by the 
branches of the trees. It was two years since 
she had come to live in the guard’s house, and 
the sight of the flying smoke among the trees 
was still a marvel to her. 

Two years! And it seemed to her that since 
she had come from the valley into the hills it: 
had been an endless row of Sundays without 
a week-day between them. She thought fre- 
quently of her wedding. She had not been 
happy then, she had been ashamed of being 
sad and of being afraid of the strange life and 
that strange man who had acquired at the altar 
the right to be so near to her. 


In the village there was nothing but her 
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mother’s grave to regret her. At the clearing 
she had said good-by to nobody but the goats. 
She remembered that when she was coming 
here she had rubbed faces for a last time with 
the black kid, and as she went away she had 
looked back again and again, as if with the lit- 
tle animal she had abandoned a part of herself 
that was full of wild suffering, something that 
froze, wept, hungered, but which was free, and 
smiled and sang at times. 

Yella knew hunger and cold no longer. 
Peter loved her tenderly: in a clumsy way, 
respectfully, and in a spirit of indulgence that 
one finds only in such men as have lived long 
without a woman and fear to be alone again. 

Instinctively Yella felt this anxiety in his 
devotion, and this increased her will power. 
She did her housework, looked after the man 
and the beasts, but only if she felt inclined to 
do so; by fits and starts, when it occurred to 
her. Otherwise she lived her old life. She 
would roam with Peter’s goats the whole day 
long in the mountains. In the evenings, like 
a little storm wind, she would race down the 
slope with her animals and bring in her hair 
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the balmy scent of the alpine meadows into the 
guard’s house. Then she would sit down near 
the hearth and sing. 

In the early days her curiosity had led her 
into the service room. But there everything 
was drab and strange. Big sheepskin coats 
hung on the pegs even in summer time. The 
signals of the train were posted up on the walls. 
Yella touched the colored spots on the picture 
of a small engine with her finger. She wanted 
to know the meaning of the red disc, the small 
flag, the red and green glasses of the lamp. 
The bell signals interested her too. She 
laughed into the telephone. Then she tired 
of it all, and when Peter put a book into her 
hand to teach her to read she became sleepy. 
She sat down on top of the book and, like a 
young cat, stretched lazily, gracefully. She 
spoke only broken Hungarian and preferred 
to talk in Croatian. 

“Where have you been?” 

Her eyes sparkled. She could tell wonder- 
ful tales of the cave where a green spring rises, 
of deep rents in the mountain all covered with 
white flowers... 
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Peter laughed and snatched her up in his 
arms, and Yella defended herself sulkily, like 
a child that tires of being kissed by the grown- 
ups. 

“Don’t you love me a little bit?” the man 
would say teasingly: and he would hold the 
child-woman’s head in his hands, tightly .. . 
so that she couldn’t shake it. As soon as Yella 
could escape she raced round the yard. She 
hid in the stable and embraced the goats be- 
cause they never asked her for anything. 
Only when she had filled her lungs with fresh 
air did she return to the house. She peeped 
carefully through the door. If she found Pe- 
ter sad, she would slink to him from behind and 
kiss him suddenly. And then she was amused 
by the thought that a single breath of her 
mouth could shake the man. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


AYS passed peacefully over the house 

1) one after the other. They were as 

like as a row of peas in a pod, and 

Yella scarcely knew which was yester- 

day and which to-morrow. Trains came and 

went, shook the ground, sprayed the night with 

sparks, blew smoke into the sunshine; then 

everything became quiet and the silence was 

such that one could hear the leaves fall from 

the trees. “It will always be like this,” Yella 

thought, and to use some of the young energy 

that throbbed restlessly in her, she ran races 
with her goats down the slopes. 

One day she strolled far away from the 
guard’s house, leaving the wind-screens behind 
her—nothing to be seen but a shepherd’s cot- 
tage, a stone sheepfold, broken pine trees .. . 
Down below her, like two hairs drawn out to 
infinity, the rails trailed among the mountains. 


The tunnels looked no larger than foxes’ earths, 
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grimed with smoke. And the train ran over 
the field of stones like an articulated lizard with 
a burning head. Yella strayed into the bleak 
realm of the bora. She thought of Yagoda’s 
stories: the winged fire, the dwarfs, the moun- 
tain monster with the stone beard ... She 
looked round in religious awe. They all lived 
here. And, with feverish eyes, she crept higher 
and higher on the crumbling, hollow rocks 
which lay in the red glare of the sun like the 
bones of giant animals, fallen in some tremen- 
dous battle. The black water of the mountain 
lake reflected nothing but the images of rocks 
turned upside down. Stones, hard, savage 
stones, everywhere. 

Yella made the sign of the cross. She 
leaned with bated breath over the edge of the 
precipice. 

Down at the bottom of the hollow an end- 
Jess blue expanse was visible, looking as if a 
mighty plate of steel had been hammered into 
the bend of the barren mountains. White 
flakes floated like birds over the expanse. 

“This might be the Puszta,” thought Yella, 
and her face expressed aversion. Then, 
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slowly, her features relaxed. Distant mem- 
ories began to smile within her. Old images, 
long forgotten... A net, glittering like sil- 
ver above a sandy shore . . . awhiteshell... 
running, blue waves . .. She closed her eyes 
to see the past better and listened to her own 
voice as it cried: 

Phe seals .i.i. 

She recognized it. The sky-colored plain 
there at the bottom .. . her mother’s sea! It 
all came back to her and once again she was 
near her mother, just as long ago, near the fire, 
when, half asleep, she had felt with closed eyes 
that she was beside her. “Little mother .. .” 
She made no plans, yet she knew that she would 
come here again another time. She had never 
taken any flowers to her mother’s grave, but 
now she tore the alpine violets from her breast 
and threw them down into the deep, far away, 
as if she wanted to throw the flowers over the 
sea. 

She was silent that evening when she sat 
near the fire. Peter set down the signaling 
lamp wearily in the corner and began to fill 
his pipe. 
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‘What are you thinking of?” 

Yella jumped, as if called back from a dis- 
tance, and looked embarrassed into space. 

“Of the sea...” 

“Have you seen it?” 

The child-wife nodded. “How bare the 
mountains are up there,” and her face became 
suddenly animated; “everything is so wild.” 

“Yet I have been told,” Peter said pensively, 
“that once the forest extended all over the 
place. Seafaring people cut the trees down. 
They built a town with them in the water.” 

“In the water?” 

“Yes, and the bora swept the soil from the 
mountains and everything became bare.” 

Yella’s eyes lighted curiously. 

“So it was people who made even the moun- 
tains so wild?” A half-formed presentiment 
crossed her mind, but she could not think it out. 

Peter blew a big cloud of smoke towards the 
lamp and extended his arms. 

“Won’t you kiss me to-day either?” 

But she turned away, and with a stride 
crossed the threshold. 
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The man stared after her, wondering, and 
kept silent, ashamed of what he felt. 

Outside the rocks rose to the sky like frozen 
black waves, and Yella looked up to them. 
Frozen, black waves of stone like this peopled 
her soul too . . . Why could she not be like 
the girls whom she used to know in the village? 
Why could she not be kinder to the only being 
who was kind to her, who thought of her, who 
had protected her from cold or hunger? She 
could find no explanation and felt like bursting 
into tears. 


CHAPTER XIX 


INTER came and went. The 
snow melted away. 
Again Yella wandered aimlessly 


through the damp earth-smelling 
forests. But she was no longer the same, 
though nothing seemed to have altered. 
Water rippled through the torrent beds as if 
the hill were alive with a thousand throbbings. 
On the bare boughs of the forest, just like last 
year, the new foliage trembled in pale green 
clouds; along the ditches and beside overflow- 
ing brooks the kingcups swayed in yellow 
clumps. ‘The earth was swarming with invisi- 
ble growth, rich life was mounting in the sap 
of the trees, and the shepherds played the flute 
on the mountains. | 
For the first time Yella’s blood responded to 
the great resurrection. Everywhere some- 
thing was coming to life: on the slopes, in the 


meadows, in the brooks, between the stones, in 
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the animals, and in her too. Her life alone 
remained unaltered. 

Suddenly she perceived that her husband 
was old. When they walked together and she 
looked full at the sun the man could not follow 
her gaze: it drew his eyelids together, and the 
light brought tears into his eyes. “Is this all 
there will ever be? Always the same? Never 
anything else?’ Yella was seized with tor- 
turing impatience. The air in the house stifled 
her. The forest seemed too small for her. As 
she walked along she broke budding branches, 
unconsciously, heedlessly: if she was not to 
blossom, no more should they .. . 

Peter did not understand it. He felt 
Yella’s restlessness and looked at her as if he 
wanted to ask for her forgiveness. And this 
humble weakness made the child-woman yet 
harder. She wanted a strength against which 
she could match her own. There was a thrill 
of life in her veins, in her arms, on her lips, 
while he walked by her side as if he wanted al- 
ways to stop, to rest. 

It was evening. Yella sat below the 
enameled shade of the hanging lamp, aimlessly 
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folding and unfolding the apron over her lap. 
Then it occurred to her that she might tear it 
and would have to mend it. She left it alone 
and bent over the table, and her head, resting 
between her hands, began to sway slowly, so 
that she might see at least the movements of her 
shadow. 

“Let’s go to the edge of the forest . . .” 

Peter looked up for an instant from his old 
almanac. 

“It’s pleasanter here,” he mumbled absent- 
mindedly ; ‘““why should we go?” And he read 
on as peacefully as if he were never going to 
get up again. 

Yella felt a hammering in her head. The 
lamp-light burned her. She could stand this 
silent, cribbed inaction no longer. She opened 
the door, that life might enter from outside into 
the house; but only the shadow of the old plum 
tree that Peter had planted twenty-five years 
ago came over the threshold. She jumped im- 
patiently over the swaying, lace-edged patch of 
shadow, and stopped abruptly in the dew- 
soaked little garden. Leanine against the 
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fence, among the wild mallows, she breathed 
freely. 

The forest seemed to tremble in the moon- 
light. A blue gleam shimmered on the rails. 
Round her knees the silvery shining leaves 
swayed slowly. 

Peter felt a cold draught suddenly on his 
back. The door was open. He yawned and 
went after Yella. When he was close to her 
and she did not move, he said with a shiver: 

“Why do you stand like that as if you were 
waiting for something?” 

Yella raised her head in slow ieionictent 
Her eyelids quivered. For the first time she 
realized that she really was waiting for some- 
thing... 

From then onwards she went early every 
morning into the forest. She noted how the 
shadow of the trees turned on the ground—yjust 
like the hands of the clock in the service-room 
. . . This meant time was passing. 'The idea 
pleased her. Meanwhile she shut her eyes and 
waited. She did not know how, but Davorin 
came to her mind. ‘The other day she had seen 
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a shepherd in the mountains. Since then she 
had thought of Davorin, though the shepherd 
was not in the least like him, except that he was 
young and strong. 

Yella hated Zorka’s husband, but his hand 
had been heavy and warm, and long ago she had 
loved to sit near him on the banks of the brook. 

About this time the people in the next guard 
house began active preparations for moving. 
Peter told her that they had been transferred 
to some other district. A new man was to come 
in their place. Yella listened indifferently, she 
could think of nothing but her own self now- 
adays. She forgot everything she was told. 
She sometimes even forgot the things she 
wanted to do. 

She took the little red-spotted handkerchief 
into the forest to gather mushrooms. By the 
time she was under the trees she no longer knew 
why she had started. She tied the handker- 
chief around her neck, and sat down on a stone; 
and then she thought about nothing at all... 

Steps approached through the forest. Yella 
never moved. It must be Peter. But he who 
walked among the reddish tree trunks was not 
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her husband. A stranger came through the 
forest with slow, unsteady steps, like one who 
was not used to the steep ground. 

As he perceived Yella he stopped suddenly. 
He was a tall, slender, handsome young man. 
His very movements betrayed provocative 
strength. He went on and did not turn back. 

That evening Yella learnt that a new man 
had come to the nearest guard’s house and that 
his name was Andras Rez. 


CHAPTER XX 


A strange voice. A strange song. 
Yella turned in its direction as if she 
wanted her face to be touched by the 
song that had gone to her heart. She would 
never have thought before that sadness could 
sing, too. This was different from her moth- 
er’s songs; very different from what she used 
to hear down in the village. 

A strange voice. A strange song. 

Going home on the track she met the man 
who lived in the next guard’s house. 'To make 
room for her on the path the man stepped on 
to the embankment. Yella looked up at him. 
His brown face was thin; the bones showed un- 
der his skin. He raised his hand to his cap 
and the sun shone in his eyes. They were 
strangely green, like the half ripe corn in which 
there is just a glitter of moist gold. He went 
on. 


Go sense was singing in the forest. 
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“How young he is,” Yella thought. She 
wanted to remember his face but could not do 
so, though she still felt his look on her. She 
was listening all the while behind her and had 
no suspicion that the receding steps were 
trampling on Davorin’s memory. 

In the evening Peter called Andras Rez into 
the service-room. Yella sat outside near the 
shed on a pile of rotting sleepers, heaped there 
for firewood. 

She heard the voice of the two men as they 
spoke to each other from time totime. A rest- 
ful peace pervaded her, and her hands stretched 
out for spring, young and quick like herself; 
as if she were trying to grasp that something 
which was the unconscious desire of her inmost 
heart. 

The next day Yella stayed late with her 
goats in the mountains. Through the open 
door of the guard’s house light was already 
streaming on the boards of the wind-screen. 
She looked in through the kitchen window. 
Two people were sitting near the hearth. She 
brushed her hair back, as if to tidy herself, and 
walked faster. 
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When Andras Rez rose, he appeared even 
taller than in the forest, and Peter’s bent, lean 
body looked smaller than usual. The child- 
woman retired into a corner and watched the 
two men intently. Around Peter’s pipe fiery 
little ants swarmed in the air. The young man 
stared motionless into the flames. Yella could 
not understand how one could look so long at 
the same spot. 

They were silent. Then a strange word 
caught the woman’s ear. Andras Rez spoke 
of a great black soil of which not even a cart- 
load was to be his share. 

“My father was a peasant. ‘There was not 
enough land for four sons. That is the rea- 
son why I had to come into the mountains.” 

Then they were silent for a while. When 
the young man spoke again there was a strange 
dignity in his voice. 

“But for all that I am a peasant, a peasant 
without land, without wife, without child ... 
a poor peasant.” 

Now Yella was looking at nothing but his 
face. Andras spoke slowly, hesitatingly. In 
the place from which he came, the fields in 
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spring were green with wheat as far as the 
eyes could reach, in summer they were as yel- 
low as living gold, and in autumn big fires 
burnt along the maize fields and the boys and 
girls sang. 

Yella thought of the sad song that had 
sounded so strange in the forest. “That is 
how they sing there,” she thought, and closed 
her eyes to hear Andras’s voice the better. 
Then all of a sudden she smiled incredulously. 
It was incredible that there, far away, the wells 
should be as deep as the fir-trees are high, and 
the church spire could be visible at a good day’s 
walk! 

Involuntarily she approached the fire. 

“There, in your country, are the church 
steeples higher than the mountains?” 

The young man raised his head proudly: 

“In my country there are no mountains. 
The land is as flat there as the palm of my 
hand.” 

In Yella’s face astonishment gave place to 
gloom. She stood up quickly, her voice be- 
came harsh: 

“So you come from the Puszta?”’ 
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Peter rested his eyes on the woman’s mouth. 
She had looked just like this when she had 
fled to him from the forest, at the very begin- 
ning. What had made her angry? He could 
find no reason. He reached discontentedly 
for his cap and went out of doors, as people will 
go out of the swaying forest into the open in a 
storm. 

“So you come from the Puszta?... 

The wild storm of the mountains rushed into 
Yella’s eyes, while the lips of the young man 
were silent as the great, immeasurable peace of 
the plains. And their eyes met for a moment 
above the flames. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


BOUT this time the mountains ceased 
A to call Yella. She only saw them in 
a haze, as if they had withdrawn to the 
background of her life. The two 

guard’s houses drew closer to her. She did 
her duty at the level crossing punctually. She 
drove the goats to the ditch of the rampart and 
worked about the house. The small garden 
was resplendent with flowers. Behind the 
* stable, weeds no longer invaded the potato 
patch. Peter was calmer and happier than he 
had ever been, and when he saw Yella at work 
he nodded quietly. “At last she is settling 
down to a regular life,” he told himself. He 
was pleased that they had never quarreled 
about her wanderings in the forest. Thus 
everything had come right by itself and Peter 
preferred it like that. At any rate, he would 
have been incapable of changing things. He 
could never have told her what he thought of 
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As if Yella had felt that she was observed, 
she put her foot on her spade and looked side- 
ways. 

The many small wrinkles in Peter’s face be- 
gantomove. He started laughing. 

“My God, you are lovely . 

The child-woman smiled, a rates ul womanly 
smile, and looked towards the next guard’s 
house, as if to ascertain whether her beauty 
could be seen from there, too. She went on 
with her work. The man felt inclined to talk, 
but he could think of nothing to say. 

“T am out of tobacco,” he grumbled, though 


it was not that which he wanted to talk about. ~ 


Yella thrust the spade aside and wiped her 
face with her apron. 

“The sickle is broken, too. Id better go 
into the village.” 

Peter walked on. Yella went towards the 
house. Neither of them looked back and yet 
their hearts had never warmed so intently to- 
wards each other as at that moment. 

As Yella straightened the small red window 
curtains, she looked over the geraniums. Pe- 
ter suddenly disappeared from her mind. 
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Andras Rez stood on the embankment and 
Yella looked into the mirror to see if she was 
really pretty. She laughed. Everything 
about her was bright. The sunshine, filtering 
through the red curtains, looked rosy on the 
white wall. The Nativity above the bed, the 
plaster Virgin under the glass globe, the ala- 
baster dog on the chest with three drawers, the 
wax fruits in the fret-work basket, everything 
was rosy and gay. And Yella was gay, too, as 
if on her way to a great joy. 

Peter and Andras Rez were still talking on 
the railway embankment. Yella did not turn 
round again, but she felt that the two men 
were looking at her, and a pleasant warmth 
crept over her. 

The nearest village lay below the guard’s 
house, beyond the wood, on a level space. The 
meadows, bounded by lines of wooden fencing, 
were dotted with geese, that gave a note of 
white upon the green. Hay was drying on a 
pole and near it a rake was stuck in the ground. 
Behind the hay a peasant boy and a freckled 
little girl were kissing each other. The young 
blood rushed to Yella’s face. She stopped at 
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the church, entered for an instant but did not 
pray; she only promised a candle to the Holy 
Virgin. Then she went on. Sunshine pene- 
trated her soul, and as if her gayety were a 
window, everything she saw through it was 
bright: the sky, the mountains, even the very 
cart-track under her feet. 

Women’s heads peered out of the windows 
of the straggling cottages. A tall, brown girl 
stood in the door of the inn, and splashed water 
from a bucket over the dogs. Yella passed her 
and entered the narrow passage. ‘The shop 
was to the right, the bar to the left. 

A man in a sheepskin coat was buying a 
scythe blade in the little shop reeking of par- 
affn and gin. Yella asked for tobacco. The 
grocer fumbled in a leisurely way amongst his 
goods. On the shelf chicory, scythe blades, 
tallow candles, rosaries, were lying pell-mell. 
The man in the sheepskin coat upset the spades 
in the corner; in front of the cobweb-covered 
window he struck his head against the cattle 
bells and the strings of figs, and the sides of 
bacon on the pole began to swing to and fro. 
Near the scales, the flies flew up in a cloud from 
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the scattered sugar. The man in the coat 
wanted to test every scythe-blade in the shop. 
Yella smelt every packet of tobacco. She had 
seen Peter do so. She was a long time about 
it, and by the time she had thought out her 
choice of a beautiful blue-bladed sickle, and 
was going out through the passage, the 
sun was already setting. As she left, her eyes 
strayed for an instant into the bar. A short, 
red tablecloth was hanging from one end of 
the dirty, crooked-legged table: a blue glass 
salt-cellar stood in the middle. Underneath 
the fly-spotted image of St. Anthony of Padua 
a man was leaning on his elbows. Yella could 
see his shoulders only. The brown-faced girl 
stood in front of him with her arms akimbo 
waiting for his orders. 

Yella had already crossed the threshold 
when it struck her this man in the bar must 
have been Andras Rez. How did he get 
there? Why had he come?... She knew 
not, but while going home across the meadow 
she looked constantly behind her. In the 
wood she heard steps. At the bridge over the 
brook the steps overtook her. Andras Rez 
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touched his cap. He joined her without say- 
ing a word. 

“Our way is the same,” said the child- 
woman quietly, as if mentioning some aston- 
ishingly pleasant fact. She breathed fast. 
She would have liked to walk slower, so that the 
road might last all the longer, but he made 
mighty strides. She stopped for an instant to 
detach the twig of a bramble which had caught 
in her skirt. Andras stopped too and glared 
before him. Yella imagined that he was look- 
ing through the green opening of the wood at 
the mountains, and as if they were her own 
and the sight of them were a gift of hers, she 
smiled with pride. 

“Aren’t they grand? Aren’t they beauti- 
ful?” 

“What?” asked the man thoughtfully. 

“The mountains, of course!” 

Andras sighed. “If only all these God- 
forsaken stones were swallowed by the earth 
so that one could see over them .. .” 

Yella gasped. For an instant she hated 
him. 

“So you can love nothing but your Puszta?”’ 
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She bent towards him, searching his face. 
She expected contradiction, but Andras re- 
mained silent. In his part of the world peo- 
ple spoke little. very word, every motion, 
means a great deal on the plain. Everything 
carries such a long way, is visible so far. 

Yella’s voice was hostile when she spoke 
again. 

“Is the world beautiful there, in your 
country ?” 

Beautiful? Andras had never thought 
about that, yet he knew. It was not with his 
head, it was with his blood that he knew. He 
did not answer with his mouth but with his 
soul, and his eyes became suddenly dim and 
incomprehensible, as if he were looking beyond 
the tangled wood into an endless distance. 
Here everything was strange to him. The 
woman, the trees, the stones, and he thought 
so intensely of home that Yella could feel his 
thoughts. 

She sighed. “That is the reason why you 
are always so sad.” 

The man jerked his head as if trying to tear 
his eyes from a great distance. 
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“So that is why your eyes are so sad, be- 
cause you are longing to get away from here?” 

Andras did not answer. 

“Do tell me,” and the woman spoke so low 
that she scarcely heard her own voice; “did 
you love the girls there?” 

For an instant the man raised his hand as 
if in angry protest. He wanted to speak, but 
became embarrassed and abruptly quickened 
his pace as though he wanted to cut short all 
opportunity for conversation. 

Yella did not heed him. She looked in- 
quiringly between the trees. She wanted to 
see far away, where his thoughts were. 

“Are the girls pretty there?” 

“Yes.” Andras Rez answered laconically, 
as if he feared to give too much away with a 
single word. 

Yella stopped with a rising temper. 

“So they are pretty? ...” And then her 
lips, against her will, added: “Prettier than 
I?” Her body leaned back in a dangerously 
provoking attitude, and in her words, her 
movements, there was the magnificent wild- 
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ness of the call, the wing-beat, with which the 
birds of the forest call their mate. 

The man raised his head. Incomprehen- 
sibly the woman, the rocks, the trees, dissolved 
suddenly into one, and for the first time he per- 
ceived Yella’s beauty. The pupils of his eyes 
darkened, his mouth trembled, and then, with 
a slow movement, as if with an effort, he 
turned his face away from her. 

They did not look at each other again. 
They went on without a word, but in the great 
silence of the forest they both knew that some- 
thing had passed between them. 


CHAPTER XXII 


nel. Yella could see the figure clearly 

from the dark depths of the mountain. 

It was a man and he seemed tall in the 
moonlight. 

She had been to fetch the report from box 
No. 78. She was late. She had lit a torch 
in the tunnel and began to sing. The vault 
echoed her song, smoke fluttered above her 
head like a flaming flag. When she came out 
under the free sky Andras was sitting on a 
milestone at the edge of the precipice. His 
elbows rested on his knees. His chin was 
buried in his hands, and he gazed at her with- 
out moving. 

Yella began to smile. She shook the torch 
and stuck it downwards into the dew-soaked 
ground. For an instant there was darkness 
and then again they saw each other. 

“What are you waiting for?” she asked, 
stooping forward. 


Gn Fale stood in front of the tun- 
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“Nothing.” The man stared at the ground. 
Lately he had avoided Yella’s eyes, as if hid- 
ing something that was disgraceful in his own. 
He had been impatient and rough. When he 
noticed that Yella paid no attention to him 
he suddenly started some incoherent talk, and 
when the woman looked at him with a ques- 
tion in her eyes, he stopped talking and walked 
wearily away. Then Andras Rez would think 
of somebody, somebody in his village to whom 
he had betrothed himself when he was a boy. 
Why did he want to tell Yella about her? 
Why did he never tell? He did not know. 
And this struggling hesitation tortured him, 
and many other things for which he could not 
account. What forced him constantly to 
follow this woman? And why did he for ever 
avoid her? Everything was in a muddle. 

On the side of the embankment in the moon- 
light he again made a movement as if he 
wanted to avoid a meeting, though he knew 
well that he had only come there because he 
had seen Yella go towards the tunnel in the 
afternoon. 

The woman leaned against the telegraph 
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pole and stirred the wet grass slowly with her 
bare feet. The night was majestic and silent. 
Only from the forest there came now and then 
a sound as if the blue, metallic moonbeams 
rang together among the trees. 

Suddenly Andras felt that he could no 
longer look at the ground. He must look up. 
He must look at Yella. Now, at once. He 
rose with a moan. 

“What do you want here?” he said roughly, 
though he wanted intensely to be kind to her. 
He had never seen her as he saw her now. 
Her face looked strangely thin in the moon- 
light and her lovely symmetrical body became 
desirable before his eyes in all its intact and 
youthful strength. 

A dangerous wave rose slowly in the man’s 
breast. His body was in pain, insufferable 
pain. He jumped up from his seat. He 
wanted to curse, to relieve his feelings, but his 
throat was compressed and dry, as if there 
were a halter round his neck. 

“Go away!” he said huskily, as soon as he 
could speak. His eyes were angry and hard. 
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Yella felt as if she had been struck in the face. 

“Go away!” but this time Andras no 
longer wanted to say it. 'The words were only 
the expression of a thought that had fled, and 
they stuck in his throat. “Go away,” and his 
hands, kept under control till now, gripped 
her shoulders feverishly. He snatched her to 
him for an instant, violently, fiercely, as if he 
wanted to break her in two on his breast; then 
suddenly he released her. 

Without moving they looked at one another 
with frightened eyes. 'The man passed his 
hand over his forehead. He knew that his face 
betrayed his passion, and to prevent Yella 
from seeing his misery he kept his face turned 
away from her. 

Tortured by shame and self-disgust he 
leaped across the railway line like a man pur- 
sued, and made for the forest, for the dark- 
ness, where no one could see him, where he 
~ need see noone. What had happened to him? 
He could scarcely remember the girl, the girl 
he used to love. In his two hands he carried 
with him, like some huge misfortune, the 
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warmth of this woman’s body. Instinctively 
he looked back. The world-old torture of de- 
sire boiled in his blood. 

The other was so far away, this one so 
near . 

Yella watched him go, her eyes shining, 
ecstatic. Nothing broke the great silence but 
the beating of her own heart. It was her heart 
that throbbed amid the stones, in the forest, 
the precipice, the mountains. She lifted her 
hands instinctively as if to caress the air which 
Andras had been breathing. Her lips were 
parted as though she sought to kiss the warm, 
blue night, because somewhere among the trees 
it was touching him who had fled from her. 

Something wonderful, incomprehensible, 
surged through her. ‘The wonder, the mys- 
tery of this moment, its agonizing delight, its 
delicious agony, possessed her. 

Then suddenly it crumbled. Her eyes were 
fixed on the guard’s house, beside the embank- 
ment, on the other side. 

Reality—Life—Peter’s house. 

She cast an uneasy glance at the spot where. 
they had been standing a moment ago, and 
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turned with a sigh towards her home. The 
high shadow of the roof crept over the moon- 
lit embankment, as though it were coming out 
into the night to look for her. 

She ran into the house, and crouched beside 
Peter as though to ward off some evil thing— 
what, she did not know. Her face was pale 
and her eyes appealed for help. 

Peter was seated at the kitchen table, writ- 
ing big clumsy figures on a grimy piece of 
paper. He looked up yawning, but noticed 
nothing but the report in Yella’s hand. He 
started to read it, then as the woman’s arm 
weighed on his shoulder he pushed it aside. 

To Yella it seemed that with this little move- 
ment Peter had thrust her far, far away. She 
felt as if she were no longer in his house, but 
outside again, on the railway embankment, in 
Andras’s arms. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


N the ridge of the mountain spring 
() was still lingering. The silence was 

profound; the telegraph wires alone 

hummed in the air. The forest stood 
out hard against the keen blue sky. Even the 
grass at the side of the footpath did not stir. 
And Yella held her breath, as she turned in the 
direction whence Andras came. 

They had not met since that night. 

When Andras saw her he slackened his pace. 
An unreasonable and sulky anger rose in him. 
“Why is she here?” he thought bitterly, and 
felt as if he wanted to throw her off the em- 
bankment: that would at least give him a 
chance to touch her. He thrust his clenched 
fists into his pockets where they made a bulge 
in his blue-striped blouse. “Why does she 
want to waylay me?” And even as he thought 
of turning back, he quickened his pace towards 
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Yella’s hair shone like copper in the sun- 
shine. Andras’s face became gloomy. This 
woman here in the mountains could not under- 
stand what he was unable to express . . . For 
an instant their eyes met, hopelessly, as if they 
were searching desperately for something in 
each other. 

The man sighed. He went on without a 
word. 

Yella drew herself up. Her blood leapt as 
though she had been struck over the heart. 

Andras did not so much as turn back to look 
at her while she was still thinking of their em- 
brace . . . She passed her hand angrily over 
her shoulder, as though to brush something off 
it. Her breath came rapidly. She wanted to 
recapture her old freedom, but her heart could 
not forget. And then all of a sudden she felt 
wretched and humbled, like a forest hind 
caught ina snare. It was dark and stifling in 
the trap. Yella began to struggle, and like a 
trapped animal trying to escape, she only 
bruised herself. 

Rebellion rose in her. She wanted to hate 
Andras ... She wanted to think of Davorin, 
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his broad chest, his heavy, hot hands. But 
her thoughts ran after Andras and the image 
of Davorin fell to pieces in her mind. 

Three days passed. Yella had counted 
them—otherwise she would have believed that 
there had been many more. And then they 
met, out there in the high, lonely forest. 

Andras was staring before him as if he were 
waiting, yet when he saw Yella he sighed 
aloud. He cast a quick glance at her, strug- 
gling hard to say nothing. His heavy breath- 
ing was audible in the forest silence, and his 
fingers left a mark as he drew them heavily 
across his forehead. Then, impelled to do 
something, he picked up a dead branch and 
broke it over his knee. 

Yella snatched at her breast... she 
seemed to feel there, within her, the painful 
cracking of the wood, as if it had been she who 
had been hurt. 

Andras threw the broken branch away and 
stood in the woman’s path. 

Yella looked humbly up at him. 

“Let me go... as you will not say any- 
thing to me.” 
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But when the man stepped out of her way 
she did not pass on. She only stood there, 
resigned, beautiful, with the expectancy of 
helpless womanhood, her hands clasped on her 
bosom as if in defense and yet in supplication, 
and her eyes filled with a sorrow like that of 
trees and animals, of all those on earth to 
whom the gift of speech is not given. 

It seemed to her that she heard Andras’s 
voice from an immeasurable distance, saying: 

“Why do you torture me?” 

She stopped breathing. It was the very 
thing she wanted to ask herself. 

“Andriya .. .” 

It was the first time that she had pro- 
nounced aloud the name in the shape in which 
it throbbed in her Slav blood, and she blushed 
at the sound of her own voice. Her eyes were 
blurred with tears that did not fall. She 
looked at Andras. But the man knew noth- 
ing of what was going on about him. He 
was staring again into that unimaginable dis- 
tance whither Yella was unable to follow him. 

“May God forgive us. No good will ever 
come of this.” And Andras turned his face 
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deliberately towards the woman as if he wanted 
to show her how he was suffering. 

“Why do you want me to say it? Why is it 
necessary to say everything?” 

Yella’s head was suddenly filled with a black 
cloud, while hot, bright, endless sunshine in- 
vaded her heart. And then she spoke, because 
she had to speak: 

“But I love you... 

Their eyes met... All the pent-up feel- 
ing that had hurt them for so long thrilled the 
air between them. 

Through sunshine, from the summits of the 
mountains, there came to them their Great 
Summer in all its glory. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


HIS was Yella’s summer, a summer of 
rapturous heights and _ languorous 
depths. 

Every day they met out in the 
woods. The shade under the trees was filled 
with winged silver; small insects hummed 
sleepily. Trains were running panting over 
the ridge of the mountain. They rushed into 
the crystalline, hard air, and their smoke, like 
the mark of a screw, remained for long sus- 
pended in the heavy golden sunshine. 

That summer Yella turned back every time 
she heard a train on the embankment. She 
would stop on the slope and, a thing she had 
never done before, wave her handkerchief. 
Below, the fleeting little windows responded 
with fluttering spots of white; and she smiled 
after unknown hands, unknown people whom 
she was never to see again, a smile that came 
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and great that she had to share it with the 
whole world. 

From beyond the pine forest, from invisible 
turnings, the panting sound of the trains came 
faintly now and then. Beside the track stood 
the white fence. 

Yella went on, along the goat-track, 
towards the forest. The forest knew her, the 
silence knew her. The forest and _ silence 
waited with her for Andras’s hour. All life 
was for this hour: days, nights, mountains, 
trees, her own self. 

Amid the rocks she began to sing. She 
sang often, that summer. Up to then she had 
sung the words of the songs just as they had 
stuck in her memory from long ago. Now 
she sang them because they were words of love. 
They relieved the weight of her secret, as if in 
them she confessed, sang out some of that fire 
which quivered and leaped in her breast. She 
even sang in the evening, in the guard’s house, 
in Peter’s presence; and she sang when she 
was waiting for Andras. For her the whole 
forest became saturated with love. She would 
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plunge inte the warm thickets as though she 
sought to be embraced by their myriad cling- 
ing, creeping branches. She would lie at full 
length beside the brook. She did not drink, 
only held her mouth to the surface of the water 
for a long, long while, because her lips loved 
the humid throbbing of the little waves. At 
such moments she thought of Andras and her 
blood surged red and hot in her body. Then 
she would bury her face in the moss, and when 
she caught a flower between her teeth she 
would bite it from its stem as though she 
wanted to feel all the flowers of that summer 
helpless between her lips. 

Somewhere under somebody’s step, a small 
stone rolled down the hill side. Yella started 
from the ground. Liquid sunshine, boiling, 
jubilant sunshine, was rushing through her 
veins. 

“Do you love me?” she shouted into the for- 
est, and rushed with reckless abandon into the 
man’s arms. Then she clung to him, entwined 
him, like a greedy creeper of the forest. 
Strangling, tight, as if she were seeking in her 
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vague desire that unattainable union which 
remains for ever as far away as unattainable 
distance. She buried her burning forehead on 
the man’s shoulder, tore his blouse open, crav- 
ing for his living heart. Nearer, nearer,—to 
cease to exist—to be one with him... To 
dissolve into his body, his blood, to run through 
his veins—to see all the unseeable innermost 
of his being. 

“Do you really, really love me? Say it 
then ... say it.” She was conscious that 
Andras’s lips were smiling on her own; his 
eyes, gazing so near, so near, were filled with 
smiles, yet she could not understand his silence. 
She only understood the pressure of his two 
mighty arms, that were so strong and gave 
her such a delicious pain. 

They stood a long while without moving, as 
if both feared in their poor ignorance that if 
ever they let each other go, dark distance 
might rise between them. 

“Not yet...not yet...” and the 
woman’s hands clasped the man’s neck in an 
effort to detain him. Blue shadows lay be- 
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low her drooping eyelids, and behind her eyes 
there was a helpless bewilderment . . . Till 
now she had thought that hatred alone could be 
strong, so strong as this, her love. 


CHAPTER XXV 


STABLE lamp was standing on the 

A ground in the yard of the guard’s 

house. At short intervals irregular 

strokes of an ax clattered through 

the silence. Splinters flew across the beam of 
light. In the shed Peter was cutting wood. 

Andras stopped abruptly. Since he had 
taken possession of Yella he had forgotten 
many things which had once disturbed his 
peace of mind, and many things had not yet 
dawned on him. And now ... all of a sud- 
den . . . He looked with pity towards the 
shed. 

There was a short silence. Peter coughed. 
The feeble strokes started anew. 

Yella shrugged her shoulders contemptu- 
ously, and in the shadow of the old plum tree 
nestled closer to the man’s side. Her knee 
touched his. 


Andras caught hold of her arm roughly, and 
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pushed her away with a single movement. 

“Not here .. .” 

Yella looked at him without understanding. 
The man was so strong and so strange. 

“Why do you hurt me? Don’t you know 
that I love you...?’ When she said this 
she became suddenly weak and humble. Tears 
rose to her eyes. 

Passion surged up in Andras’s breast. He 
loved Yella’s weakness. He would have liked 
to lift her into his arms, to carry her away, 
that she might be his alone. He stooped so 
near that their lips touched when he spoke. 

“Can’t you understand? ‘There is another 
who is master here. I only come to rob, to 
share, to lie!” 

Yella was taken aback by the bitter words. 
She remembered vaguely that something like 
that had come into her mind too... long 
ago, before it happened. But since her love 
had grown so great she had never thought of 
her husband. For him everything was well as 
it was. After all, he knew nothing. 

Between two strokes of the ax Peter spoke 
to Yella in the dark. Andras’s blood rose to 
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his head, as if the simple call had trespassed 
on his right. 

“He takes her from me whenever he wants 
to!” And pity left his eyes as he looked 
towards the shed. He stretched his arm 
towards the woman, with the proud movement 
characteristic of a people which for a thousand 
years has harvested its own fields on the plains. 

“You are mine. I will take you away from 
here.” 

Yella’s eyes shone. 

“Let us go. In the forest we are by our- 
selves.” 

Andras pressed her closer to himself. 

“Not there. With me. Far away. Home. 
Would you come?” He now felt for the first 
time that they might one day belong to each 
other. The woman’s hand slid from his 
shoulder. 

“To your home? To the Puszta?.. .” 
While she spoke her eyes turned towards the 
mountains. 

There was an oppressive silence between 
them, and their eyes met angrily. For an in- 
stant they looked at each other in speechless 
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conflict, like two great enemies who love each 
other. Then, suddenly, Yella’s head fell back 
in unconscious abandon. She opened her lips 
as if she wanted to drink. Andras could not 
tear his eyes away. His eyelids became heavy, 
his gaze drunk. Yella saw in the man’s face 
the reflection of her own beauty, and she 
stirred in his arms, calling all the seductive 
power of her body to her aid. She was 
thrilled through by this new dangerous power 
which she knew lay within her, a power that 
had always been there but of which she had 
never been conscious till this moment. 

She was no longer weak and submissive. 
She was no longer the property of Andras, 
she had recaptured herself. It was Andras 
who belonged to her. ‘The woman became the 
stronger of the two, because in this moment it 
was the man whose love was the greater. 

“No, it is not I who will go with you... 
You will stay here with me...” She 
laughed wildly in her triumph. 

The man started as though the air had been 
rent by Yella’s laughter. | 

He did not speak again, neither of this nor 
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of anything else. And the clamorous, rest- 
less yearning in Yella’s heart prevented her 
from noticing the silence that had overcome 
Andras. 

Both struggled—the one silently, the other 
feverishly, and yet they knew not that they 
were struggling. For the moment they 
understood only each other’s caresses, but even 
so each was doubting and alone. 

There is no longer road in the world than 
that which leads from man to man. One can 
see along it sometimes; now and then spoken 
words will traverse it; but one can never travel 
it from end to end. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


HE track was black and muddy from 

the rain. Yella let down the barrier. 

A freight train rattled slowly along 

the crest of the hill. The engineer 

shouted something from his engine. Under 

his arm the smoky, grinning face of the stoker 

appeared. He threw a crushed chrysanthe- 
mum, covered with coal dust, to the woman. 

The flower fell into the mud. Yella did not 
pick it up, but she looked at it for a long while. 
It reminded her that autumn had come; she 
had not noticed that before. 

Nor did the coming of the winter impress 
her as it usually did. For did not Andras 
often sit near her by the fire, and the great 
flame burned ever higher within her. Yet the 
icy wind beat the hard snow against the win- 
dow panes. Two engines had hard work to 
drag the train up through the snow-storm 
under the gray, lightless sky. The forest dis- 
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appeared in the blinding blizzard. People 
were scarcely visible in their sheepskin coats. 
Under the door snow drifted into the kitchen; 
at night the foxes howled in the gorges, and 
gray shaggy shadows with long bodies prowled 
around the stable in the frozen snow. 

And then spring spread over the Carso. 
The sun strode over the mountains with golden 
footprints and the damp forests dried up in 
its track. 

It was summer again. Just like last year, 
but it was no longer Yella’s summer. ‘There 
was no visible sign of that. But one could 
feel it. 

Out in the forest the ripe raspberries fell 
with tiny thuds from their branches. In front 
of the guard’s house peas were drying on a 
blue oilcloth, and rattled when the wind passed 
over them. 

Peter was working below, near the water- 
ditch. He knelt on a sleeper between the rails 
and tightened that wedge which always became 
loose before the others. As Yella was driving 
the goats past him on the footpath he looked 
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“Where are you off to again?” he asked 
gently, as if he were apologizing by his tone 
for the question. 

“To the forest,” Yella cried irritably, and 
went her way. 

With a sigh of resignation the man bent 
over the rail. He made a pad of his handker- 
chief under his smarting knee, and went on 
with his work. 

At the turning Yella stopped. The sur- 
veyor, who lived in the village and came up 
to help on the track, came towards her. 

“Andras Rez is not on duty to-day,” the 
man said, and spat on the line. His face was 
wrinkled and his mouth wandered from ear to 
ear like a crooked scar. 

Had this man guessed something? Such a 
possibility had never entered Yella’s head. 
And Peter? “I will be kinder to him,” she 
thought, to drive away her uneasiness. 

She looked back, and all at once everything 
was forgotten. A blue spot was moving be- 
low on the track, in the glare of the sun. It 
was Andras. 

He approached slowly and stopped between 
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the two shining rails where Peter was working. 
Then he went on and was hidden by the 
bushes; after that she saw him no more. Yella 
waited in vain—and that was not the first 
time! 

Evening was falling when they met on the 
bridge over the brook. He was coming from 
the village, across the meadows. His whis- 
tling was audible at a great distance. His 
face was flushed and his eyes sparkled. Yella 
barred his way. 

“Where have you come from?” 

Andras stared at her. He unbuttoned his 
blouse as if to cool his chest. ‘Then he leaned 
against the balustrade of the bridge and went 
on whistling. 

Never had Yella seen him like that. 

“You have been drinking . . .” 

“IT have,” answered the man, “but not 
enough, because I still know right from 
wrong.” And he laughed bitterly. 

The woman remembered how long it was 
since she had last heard him laugh. 

The water under the bridge was already 
darkening. A little peasant girl was driving 
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geese over the meadow towards the village. A 
rake was stuck into the ground beside the hay- 
stack. This reminded Yella. It was here 
that she had spoken for the first time to 
Andras on the day when Peter had run short 
of tobacco and the sickle had broken. A man 
had been buying a scythe-blade in the shop 
and had knocked his head against the cattle 
bells. In the bar someone was leaning against 
the table and the tall brown-faced girl was 
waiting for his orders. Yella imagined she 
saw the girl again, still with her arms akimbo. 

She looked suspiciously into the man’s face. 

“Did you talk to her?” 

“To whom?” Andras did not know what 
she was driving at. 

“To her—the barmaid.” 

“Of course: she served me with wine.” 

Yella’s eyes widened as if they wanted to 
see more than they could take in. Her mouth 
became hard and her face was twisted by a 
curious pain that suddenly gnawed her. A 
strange, strong jealousy came over her, which 
was not in her thoughts but in her body. It 
throttled her and seemed to tear her breast. 
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The torture of it made her dig her nails deep 
into the palms of her hands. Her breath 
touched Andras’s face. 

“T’ll strangle you, if you ever love another 
... ” And she said other things, many, in- 
coherently. She did not know whence the 
words came; they just came and she spoke out 
all that surged up in her blood. 

For a time the man stared at her open- 
mouthed, then he pulled himself together and 
set his teeth. It was not what Yella said that 
took him aback, it was the altered expression 
of her face which stirred him. 

Anger rose within him, immensely, openly, 
like the storm over the plain at home. He 
clenched his right hand slowly, and in a single 
word hurled all his fury in Yella’s face: 

“You foreigner, you!” 

It was time to be rid of her. And that there 
might be no mistake about it, he turned back 
towards the inn. 

Yella looked after him thunderstruck. She 
did not dare to follow him. She was afraid 
of him and loved him more than ever. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


HE sun was already rising when 
Andras started for home. The hills 
were swathed to half their height in 
morning mist and the stones were 

damp with dew. He walked with heavy steps, 
his cheeks were hollow, his eyes clear. He 
hadn’t drunk a single drop of wine the whole 
night. Nor had he spoken to anyone, but had 
simply sat in the inn, paying for the oil of the 
burnt-out lamp. When he reached the forest 
he stopped suddenly. The loud clatter of the 
wings of a rising bird in the undergrowth was 
followed by the rustling of leaves, and a hun- 
gry, long-haired dog ran out of the thicket, a 
white sheep dog, of a kind that Andras had 
never seen among the hills. 

Impulsively he whistled to it. The dog, 
forced on by the impetus of its speed, ran a 
few yards and then slipped with stiffened fore- 


legs in its effort to stop. It turned back and 
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crawled flat on the ground, sidling towards 
the man. Its nose was black and moist, its 
eyes brown like a tobacco leaf. Andras 
stooped down to it, passed his hand slowly over 
its shaggy ears, and as he looked at it felt sud- 
denly that he wanted to cry, to weep ridicu- 
lously over a stray dog. 

“Sajo ... Good dog Sajo.. .” He did 
not know how this name, so common in Hun-, 
gary for dogs, came to his mind, but when he 
had pronounced it he pressed his hands sadly 
to his eyes. And then, with closed eyes, he 
saw once more his homeland, the golden, rich, 
great Hungarian Plain from which he had 
been torn... At home they had surely 
gathered in the harvest. He seemed to inhale 
the ripe smell of the warm crops, he seemed 
to hear the crickets chirping in the shorn fields. 
Silence, broken only by cattle bells... 
There man does not even need to raise his head 
to God Almighty: across the immensity of the 
plain his eyes look straight at heaven. Noth- 
ing stands in their way, but just one shining 
stroke in the blue, the zinc-covered spire of the 
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village church. Motionless acacia trees, scat- 
tered little hamlets, the cattle range, the stud, 
white sheep dogs... 

Something caught him by the throat... 
He wanted to swear an oath so terrible that all 
the mountains would sink in terror into the 
ground. The dog, as if it understood him, be- 
gan to yelp, beat the ground with its tail, then 
jumped up into the air and licked Andras’s 
chin. 

The man drew back his head, but his face 
brightened. 

“Now, Sajo,” he said several times, “good 
dog Sajo ...” And when the man and the 
dog walked on they already belonged to each 
other. 

Beyond the bridge, where the trees of the 
forest were getting thinner, Yella sat on a 
fallen tree. She had not slept the whole night. 
When dawn came she escaped from the house. 
Then she waited for Andras. When she saw 
him she bent down and pretended to gather 
brushwood. But soon she changed her mind. 
Throwing the twigs away she walked straight 
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towards him. She walked slowly, with re- 
strained steps, like a noble beast of prey ready 
to pounce. 

They looked at each other. The tired, un- 
easy expression in Andras’s face disarmed the 
woman for a moment. Her eyes became 
moist with reproachful, avid love. She bent 
her head as if she were begging. 

“Don’t be hard on me... 

Yella’s tenderness did not touch the man. 
The days had gone when... He stood in 
front of her, indifferent, almost angry, and 
held his head so high that the rising sun shone 
straight into his face. 

Yella’s shoulders trembled. She had hum- 
bled herself in vain. Her attitude changed 
abruptly. 

“You shall want me yet!” and she stepped 
forward threateningly. ‘Then, as if to display 
her power to the man as well as to herself, she 
bent her head back with a slow, mysterious 
smile. 

Irritation took the place of weariness in 
Andras’s face. He raised his hand as though 
to thrust her away. 
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“Leave me alone. . 

But his voice was dull and in its tone Yella 
read her victory. The golden sparks in her 
great brown eyes melted away, her figure 
swayed. Her womanly instinct helped her to 
recapture that lissom grace that had conquered 
him before, and in that movement a whole life 
was struggling for its happiness. Her mouth 
opened. She could have laughed, shouted 
aloud .. . She took possession of the man, 
and as if grasping her prey she twined her 
_arms round his neck. 
“So you love me, after all!” In her delight 
she listened to the beating of Andras’s heart 
as once upon a time she had listened to the 
clatter of the stones that she herself had hurled 
down out of sight into the abyss. 

Struggling for his freedom, the man 
breathed rapidly. Suddenly everything be- 
came dark around him. Blindly he snatched 
at the woman’s waist. He pressed her to his 
breast in despair, as fiercely as though he 
wanted to destroy her in his embrace, that she 
might live no longer .. . 

High above the forest, on the ridge of the 
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rocks, a mountain peasant was climbing 
towards the high pastures. The man looked 
very tiny, and his scythe appeared black as it 
stood out against the fiery ball of the sun. 
Yella shuddered superstitiously. She remem- 
bered that long ago, in her own village, a gypsy 
woman had told her fortune with cards on 
the doorstep of the inn. On one of the cards 
an ugly man with a scythe was depicted, and 
the gypsy had told her that this meant death. 

Andras too looked at the man, but to him 
he appeared simply as a hard-working peasant 
going towards the rising sun. 

They walked on with uncertain steps along 
the forest path, speaking not at all, and the 
silence between them became hostile of its own 
accord. 

The man whistled. This brought Yella to 
earth: what was that white-coated strange dog 
doing there between them? But Andras did 
not answer her question. She asked in vain. 
He had not a single word for her, but when 
they parted at the railway embankment Yella 
saw him lean down and say something to the 
stray dog. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


V HE grass was scorched on the great, 
white wall of rock. The winged birds 
flying to warmer climes broke the 
silence over the precipice. 

Andras avoided the forest these days. He 
was no longer to be seen at the inn, and he did 
not stop as often as he used to at Peter’s house. 
When he was off duty he would climb up to 
the lonely heights, where no green thing grew, 
but where at least a man could see far away. 

Gray cliffs, overhanging rocks. And in the 
dried-up bone-white bed of the torrent the peb- 
bles slid with a faint unceasing rattle down 
towards the depths. 

The man buried his face in his hands. Thus 
he could imagine he heard the wind sough 
through the corn. Now and then a loose stone 
started on the slope. The dog lifted its nose. 
Andras looked in the direction too and re- 
joiced that it was not a human being that had 
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Then all became silent again. Only the 
pebbles rattled faintly, faintly, in the solitude. 

Since Andras and the white dog had met 
they had been inseparable. When the bell 
signaled the approach of a train, the animal 
would stand rigidly in front of the guard’s 
house, as if it were on duty too. When 
Andras was inspecting the line it plodded along 
with him, and in the evening, when the man 
was dangling his feet from the edge of the 
embankment over the ditch, Sajo sat next to 
him and stared in the same direction as his 
master. Now and then they put their heads 
together as if whispering secrets to each other, 
then an hour or two passed and neither the dog 
nor the man moved. 

One day Yella had been watching them for 
a good while. Suddenly she heard words 
from their direction. She could not under- 
stand to whom Andras was speaking. He 
could not see her behind the bushes, and there 
was nobody else as far as the eye could reach. 

Unconsciously she looked up into the air, as 
though she expected to see somebody there. 

Swallows were gathering in the steel-blue 
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sky. They sped through the air like stones 
from a catapult. Under their rigid wings 
their tiny bodies flickered white in the sun. 

Just then the voice of Andras said quite 
clearly: 

“They are going, too... 

So that was it. Yella jumped over the rails 
and grasped the man’s shoulders with both 
hands. 

“Why are you always talking to your dog, 
while you are always silent with me?” The 
same feeling came over her as on the bridge when 
she had been thinking of the brown-faced girl. 
She looked angrily at the dog. She would 
have liked to hurt it, to drive it away, so that 
she might no longer see it near Andras. She 
clasped the man’s shoulders tighter and tighter, 
and as he did not answer she pushed him with 
her knee. 

“Why do you love it?” 

Andras took Sajo’s damp, black nose into 
his hand and turned his face round. He 
smiled quietly, sadly, and then suddenly his 
gaze became so deep that he seemed to Yella 
to see into the infinite distance. 
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“Why do I love it?” he said slowly, as if 
astonished that such a question should be 
asked. He looked into the woman’s eyes 
without suspicion: “Down there, in the plain, 
in our home, in my country, we have dogs like 
this .. . Many are called Sajo.” 

Yella’s eyelids began to quiver. A jealous 
fury seized her once more, and as she could 
not destroy the alien dog she kicked it angrily 
from Andras’s side. 

The man jumped up, and his fist rose as if 
to strike. ‘Yella did not wait for the blow to 
fall, but fled in terror. 

Andras took a step forward, then he 
stopped and folded his arms violently across 
his breast, as though to hold himself tight, that 
he might not move from the spot. He looked 
wrathfully after the woman, and in this mo- 
ment of stillness something came invisibly, in- 
audibly to an end. 

In vain did Yella wait for him that evening 
in front of Peter’s house. In vain did she 
wait for him in the forest. He did not come, 
though so few warm autumn days were left. 

At nights, cold winds blew over the moun- 
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tain ridges. The clouds came down as far as 
the guard’s house: one could reach into them 
with one’s hands. Andras took the lambskin 
coat from the peg. He was cold, and not even 
near the fire could he get warm. 

The last freight train had turned into the 
southern tunnel, and the red light of its lamp 
was swallowed up by the darkness. Andras 
entered the house and sat down near the fire. 
The damp wood cracked; Sajo breathed 
slowly in the gloomy silence. The man shiv- 
ered: his very bones were cold, and his teeth 
chattered. He threw a new log on the grate. 
As he did this the sleeve of his coat drew up. 
His eyes caught sight of the heart drawn in 
blue lines which an Austrian infantryman had 
tattooed on his arm when he was a hussar. He 
remembered the soldier’s face; it was broad 
and freckled, and his hands had been freckled 
too. He had given eightpence for it, and 
they had had a drink on the oat-chest to seal 
the bargain, and then they had danced, so hard 
that Andras knocked his head against the 
stable lantern. The glass, state property, 
broke. His forehead bled... The old 
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blow suddenly hurt him again. His head 
seemed to ache from it even now... 

He wanted to think of something else. But 
again it was his military service that came to 
his mind. The yellow horse-rug in which the 
rough sergeant burnt a hole with his pipe 
: The maliciously grinning faces of the 
troopers . . . The broken pane of the barracks 
window ... All sorts of things which he had 
forgotten long ago. Then he remembered 
suddenly the day when they let him go back 
to his village. He was allowed to take his red 
cap with him. His spurs clanked, his new 
boots clattered loudly on the pavement, and in 
the street a girl looked at him ever so nicely. 

Andras raised his head. He was quite 
alone, and yet it seemed to him that Yella’s 
face rose before him in the glow of the fire. 
He wiped his forehead . ... He hadn’t prom- 
ised Yella anything after all... 

Then again everything was in a muddle. 
He saw dark smoke rising in the corner. 
Bells were ringing. He could not say if the 
smoke and the ringing came from his fancy 
or from elsewhere. He rose and walked 
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around the kitchen. The smoke passed away 
from the corner and the ringing stopped too. 
The dog stretched itself and its claws grated 
on the bricks. Half asleep the animal fol- 
lowed the steps of its master so closely that 
its feet seemed to dodge the heels of his 
boots. 

The house began to spin round in a mad- 
dening way, but Andras went on walking and 
looking doggedly into the air as if he were 
looking for something he had lost. 

That ringing just now? . . . What if it had 
been a signal? ... 

With feverish, groping movements he lit the 
wick in the lantern and tore the door open. 
For an instant he stood bare breasted on the 
threshold. 

The night was full of icy shrieks. The for- 
est shrilled in the dark as if a raging, rum- 
bling torrent were tearing through it. 

Andras began to walk along the track 
against the wind. From the swaying lamps, 
hard metallic blotches of light fell upon the 
stones. His shadow slid down the embank- 
ment, reached the precipice, turned upwards 
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and grew immeasurably on the rocky wall. In 
front of him, under the sky, the big mountain 
advanced with a gaping mouth and swallowed 
the rails. Suddenly it seemed to him that 
something was racing behind him. He raised 
his lamp high up and looked back. But 
through the dense darkness only a white spot 
was advancing towards him. It was Sajo... 

Andras’s head suddenly became clear... 
He was standing at the entrance to the north- 
ern tunnel, through which lay the way to his 
home, to his people, to the Great Plain... 
He looked at his watch, then remembered that 
the last freight train had passed long ago. 
Why, he even remembered the number of the 
engine. 

“Three thousand three hundred and twenty- 
seven...” 

When he reached the house the fire had gone 
out. He tried to revive it, then gave it up. 
He was cold no longer, on the contrary he felt 
hot. The veins were beating a tattoo in his 
head. He sat down on the edge of his bed and 
stared at his boots. He wanted to take them 
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off, but could not arouse himself to move a 
foot. 

“Three thousand three hundred and twenty- 
seven...” 

Incessantly the numbers went round and 
round in his head. ‘They parted, then came 
together again in a different order. They 
linked up, like soldiers. As he looked at them 
more closely they wore red caps and went 
through a village, and there, in the street, a 
girl followed them with her eyes. 

The man’s body fell forward exhausted, and 
his two hands hung motionless by his knees. 
The blood rushed to his head, and his limbs 
stiffened. 

Sajo looked at him restlessly; now and then 
he whined sorrowfully and licked his master’s 
burning hand, but Andras took no heed of it; 
he stared straight before him as if he were 
alone in the house. For his lonely trouble the 
dog from the Puszta was not enough, 
something more, someone from home, was 
wanted... 

Outside dawn began to break; the surveyor 
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knocked at the window. Andras had fallen 
forward and was lying unconscious on the 
floor. With downcast ears, without stirring, 
Sajo was watching over him. 

Not long afterwards Andras was again able 
to get about, but his substitute, who had been 
sent from the station, still did duty for him. 
Yella roamed sadly around his house. She 
ran in, she brought him milk, then she went 
out again, restless, as if driven; she could find 
no rest anywhere since she could never be alone 
with Andras. 

One evening she was standing near the shed 
when she heard voices. 'The men were talking 
among themselves. One of them said that 
Andras Rez had received a paper: he could go 
home on leave . 

Yella clung to the paling. Her throat con- 
tracted, she could not swallow. Her heart be- 
came leaden: she felt that it had broken away 
and was falling within her, down, down, in a. 
mad crash . . . She leaned her head wearily 
against the paling, and her heart told every 
drop of blood in her body that Andras was 
going from her. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


AR away in the mountains the storm 
had been raging since morning, but 
the forest was still unmoved, as if life 
in it were held fast by the pressure of 

the heavy atmosphere. Somewhere between 
the trees a cone fell down with dull, syncopat- 
ed thuds. Small dry golden needles followed 
it through the glaring sunbeams and even their 
fall was audible in the awful, expectant silence. 

The wind forerunning the storm swept over 
the hillcrest. The trees began to sway in the 
pine forest, their heavy green mass rocking 
slowly. Then their trunks moved creaking, 
and then, as if their roots had been heaved up 
under the ground, the moss began to wave. 

Yella raised her head with a start and looked 
at Andras. 

It was a long time since they had last been 
together alone. Since Yella had hurt the dog 
the man had never spoken to her. The anger 


which had risen in him on that occasion had 
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cooled down, but it had been hardened in the 
process and parted him from the woman. 
Thus even now he was standing in front of her 
like a stranger, though both were thinking of 
the same thing for the moment. 

In her maddening anxiety Yella was in- 
capable of thinking of anything else. She was 
constantly tortured by what she had heard 
near the shed. She leaned towards Andras. 
Now that the man was so near to her that she 
could have touched him it was impossible to 
conceive that he should leave her. Her voice 
became soft and warm: 

“Say you won’t go away from here?” 

The man sighed with relief. It was this 
that he meant to talk about, only he had not 
known how to make a beginning. He turned 
to Yella. The service blouse hung loose upon 
him, his face was drawn by many fevers, and he 
looked wearily into the woman’s flaming eyes. 
He would have liked to part in peace. When 
he spoke there was no joy in his voice, only the 
calm of strong determination. 

“I am going,” he said simply, “it is better 
for both of us.” 
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Yella heard only the first words. She 
snatched convulsively at the blouse that hung 
so loosely over his chest. 

“You are going... ?” She nodded her 
head slowly, pitifully. “It’s true then?” . 
Suddenly she felt herself as poor and forsaken 
as when she was quite alone in the world. Old 
forgotten words came into her mind... 
Once upon a time she had repeated them often. 
Good, comforting old words. 

“He will come back...” She spoke 
faintly, with hesitation, to herself, as if she 
feared that even that hope might be taken 
from her. Andras did not contradict her and 
she became more confident. Already her wish 
was father to her thought. 

“You will come back? Soon? Won’t you? 
And we shall love each other as we used to? 
. .. And while you are away, you will still 
love me? Always? When you don’t see me, 
when you look at other girls... ?” 

Her face darkened at that thought. Again 
she felt in her body that gnawing jealousy 
which hurt so terribly that she wanted to cry 
out. She shook her head in despair. 
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“No! ... I can’t bear it. You must stay 
here, Andriya. I shall die without you!” 

The man rested his chin on his hand and 
looked at the ground. He knew that she 
loved him very much, but he could feel no 
gratitude for her love. He tried to, but there 
was an icy emptiness in his heart which al- 
lowed him to think of nothing but his own life. 
He had no longer any use for Yella’s uncon- 
trollable, torturing love; it only irritated him 
now. He wanted to put an end to the whole 
thing, and in his ignorant egotism he imagined 
that it would come to an end when he went 
away. 

For a long time he kept silent while Yella’s 
hands rose and fell back to her knee in helpless 
little movements. 

“Andriya! . . . Good God, why has it come 
to this?’ I have done nothing, I have just 
loved you...” 

The man shuddered. Something thawed in 
him under the influence of this voice. He 
pitied the. woman whom he could love no 
longer. He wanted to tell her something that 
was kind and yet would do no harm. Finally, 
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he just put his hand, without uttering a word, 
on her shoulder. Yella snatched at it and 
pressed it eagerly to her mouth as if she 
wanted to make it part of herself, so that noth- 
ing could ever part them again. 

“Andriya ... Andriya...!’ But she 
could find no words for what she felt. Tears 
rose to her eyes. 

“TI am so afraid of something ... 

Andras drew her head to his breast, so that 
he might not see her weep, and began to stroke 
it gently—as he would have stroked a pet ani- 
mal that was ill, wishing to heal it before he 
went away, or to send it to sleep. 

Around them the wind was howling in the 
forest. In the great upheaval they alone were 
still. Close to each other, yet each alone. It 
seemed to Andras that this hour had occurred 
once before, that on another occasion he had 
already stood at Yella’s side saying farewell. 
Then it dawned on him that it had only been 
in his imagination, every time that he had real- 
ized that it would be impossible for them to 
pass their lives together. 

“Yella,” he said in a stifled voice, and while 
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he struggled with himself and with the words 
he continued to stroke her glorious auburn 
hair, “Yella, don’t cry. I always knew that 
things would not come right till they had come 
to an end.” 

The woman raised her head aghast. 

“You knew it? You have thought of this 
before?” 

Andras nodded sadly. 

Yella’s head fell back lifeless on his 
shoulder. 

“And I thought you were thinking of noth- 
ing when you kept quiet . . .” 

Something struck her suddenly; she pushed 
him violently away and glared into his eyes: 

“You are going to the Puszta?” 

“Yes, there.” 

Her brows contracted, throwing a single 
ominous shadow across her forehead. 

“And when you could not speak to me, were 
you thinking of the Puszta too?” 

Yes? 

“You, Andriya!”’ Her breast heaved rap- 
idly, frightfully. “I will strangle you if you 
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love someone there...” ‘The anger of sus- 
picion rose in dark waves to her brain. She 
lost all control over her body, and snatched 
with both hands at the man’s heart. She 
longed to tear, to claw his flesh, so that she 
might not be the only one to suffer, so that he 
too might feel pain. Her face became nearly 
ugly and her mouth was convulsed. 

“T’ll curse you if you forsake me. . . I will 
ruin your life! ... So help me God!.. .” 

The man’s expression became hard again, 
but he was not moved. He shrank with a 
hostile movement from her, for he saw again 
everything in her which prevented him from 
loving her, which made him long to part from 
her. He accused himself no longer, he no 
longer had any pity for her. 

“Let me go,” he said frigidly as Yella 
barred his way. “One must live, and this is 
not life .. .” 

Yella came to her senses. She knew now 
that she could not retain Andras. She real- 
ized that she had lost, and turned pale. 

“T never knew you were so strong, you were 
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always so yielding...” She raised her 
mouth submissively to the man: “At least, 
kiss me.” 

As if he had not heard her voice Andras 
stared above her head. 

Yella shuddered. She threw back her head. 
She would still make a last attempt, though 
the former movement had no longer any se- 
duction in it for him—it was a poor experi- 
ment in bargaining, a miserable appeal. Then 
she tried to smile. At last she turned slowly 
from Andras, passed both her hands over her 
face, as if her features had been tired by that 
awful last smile. 

“IT can’t ... I can’t bear any more... , 
and a great sob rent her chest. 

The man turned to her suddenly. Not even 
now could he understand her. The world of 
dizzy heights and dark abysses had always 
been strange to him. 

He looked at Yella for a long while with- 
out moving, taking silent leave of her in the 
midst of the roaring forest. When, in her im- 
mense suffering, the woman looked up, their 
eyes met again. 
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“Andriya, just give me something that will 
keep life going. Say that you will come 
back.” 

The man was tired and longed to be gone. 

“I shall come back...” He caught his 
breath. Why had he said that? He did not 
want to come back here. He had told a lie 
and despised himself for it. There was a de- 
nial to his own words in his eyes when he 
looked at Yella, but in her desperation Yella, 
who had always been suspicious, believed him 
now. And Andras dared not deprive her of 
that single lie, for he had a vague, instinctive 
notion that with it he was doing something 
better than all that which had been true be- 
tween them. 

“God bless you. . .” 

They said no more to each other. In the 
evening Yella stood alone on the embankment. 
Far away a little light flickered, went away 
towards the tunnel. 

Somebody had gone. 


CHAPTER XXX 


HE clock in the guard’s house was tick- 

ing slowly, and the sound made its way 

into every corner, as if drops of lead 
were falling on the ground. 

There was dull confusion in Yella’s mind, 
which prevented her from thinking; and she 
had a feeling in her breast as if she had re- 
ceived a heavy blow on the heart, the shock of 
which still numbed and dulled the pain. She 
was wounded, and dared not look at her 
wound. She was afraid of the moment when 
she must make her reckoning. Sometimes it 
seemed as if she too had gone away and was 
somewhere else; somewhere else, far away, and 
that she could not find her way back to herself. 

She sat with lifeless eyes in front of the fire 
and listened to the ticking of the clock. Then 
she got up stiffly, went to the window, clung 
to the little red curtain, crushed it for a long 
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she became weary. Meanwhile she watched 
the rain. The water ran thickly, like oil, 
down the window-pane. Out in the forest the 
rain was falling steadily, as if innumerable 
wires had been strung between the sky and the 
earth in glittering filaments; and Yella imag- 
ined suddenly that she was in prison. She 
tore the door open. She rushed into the 
downpour, as if she wanted to tear the wire 
net so that she might be free again. 

She walked slowly in the soaked forest, her 
drenched blouse clinging to her breast. The 
mist in her mind cleared a little. ‘There, 
among the trees, the memory of Andras was 
nearer to her. Something of him had re- 
mained among the trees. The forest, which 
had listened so often to their love, repeated in 
its murmur the old words: 

“Andriya ... ButIloveyou.. .” 

That was all she could think of. That was 
all she was sure of. The rest was a confused, 
restless half-dream. 

One day she awoke. She was walking with 
her goats on the mountain slope. Red toad- 
stools shone between the bare roots. A sorb- 
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apple bush was like blood in the autumn sun 
on the rock. Yella stood listening. For 
some time she could hear a sound in the bushes, 
then suddenly the undergrowth began to move 
below her. Emaciated, covered with mud, 
Sajo was crawling towards her. 

Yella caught her breath as if she had seen 
a ghost. She fixed her gaze on the under- 
growth behind the animal, but nobody came 
to her through the forest now. Her eyes be- 
came dim and then she looked with spiteful 
glee at the dog of the Puszta. Now she could 
hit it, destroy it, without leaving a trace. Her 
face became cruel and her hand made a move- 
ment as if she were cutting something in the 
air. 

Sajo hung his head sadly and began to 
whine. At this sound Yella’s arm fell. She 
felt an answering whine in her own breast. 

“He has abandoned you, too? You, 
too...” and suddenly a great sympathy 
arose between the lonely woman and the mas- 
terless dog. 

“Sajo, you... good dog, Sajo.. .” she 
stuttered, as she had heard it from Andras. 
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And when the dog rubbed itself against her 
knee, she forgot that he came from the Puszta, 
forgot everything, and only remembered that 
he had once belonged to Andras; and as if she 
sought the man’s touch on the dog’s shaggy 
head, she pressed it against her face. Then 
she understood the shock of the blow which till 
now had only been a dull pain in her... 

Sajo became Yella’s dog. One could talk 
to Sajo. She did not speak to Peter. She 
scarcely saw him. He had such a lot of work. 
Andras’s substitute was inexperienced, so the 
responsibility lay on Peter’s shoulders and it 
tired him out. In the evening he sat motion- 
less on the bench, like a resting machine. 
Yella was glad that he never asked her any 
questions. She felt like crying when she had 
to speak, and breathed more freely when she 
was left alone. 

Outside, footsteps might sound near the 
house. Little ringing hammer strokes might 
clatter on the line. She did not lift her head. 
It was all the same to her. When Peter en- 
tered the room she was lying on the bed with 
closed eyes as if she were asleep. 
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At daybreak she stole on tiptoe out of the 
house. She called Sajo and drove the goats. 
She hurried as if she had to meet some one, 
as if she were fleeing from something. Her 
suffering was so great that she wanted in- 
tensely to throw it away, like the spade after 
work when she was very tired. 

She sat up and moaned softly in the silence 
of the forest. She ran madly on the steep 
slope and shouted her torture to the winds. 
She had never thought one could suffer to that 
extent without being hungry, or ill, or cold. 
Her body wasted, her cheeks became hollow 
and dark, sad shadows came under her eyes as 
if the great fire which burned in them had left 
a smoky track behind it. 

September passed. One evening Peter was 
reading near the lantern, leaning over the 
table. 

“It is from Andras,” he said with ill-humor, 
and threw the paper down pettishly. 

Yella leant against the door-post. She held 
her breath, as if she feared that it might betray 
her. 
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Peter took up the letter again. 

“He’s ill again and wants to be allowed to 
stay at home for good.” 

The man’s quiet voice pierced Yella as 
though it had been a sharp insufferable clamor. 
The threshold was sinking under her feet 
. . - Her dry lips began to move. 

“So he does not want to come back at all?” 

“'That’s what he writes,” said Peter bitterly; 
“though goodness knows, I loved that Andras 
as if he had been my own son.” 

“Your own son?” For a moment Yella 
looked at him, puzzled; then she bent her head. 
She felt suddenly very tired, as if she were old 
too, just like Peter, as if she had lived long 
enough, as if she would have to die soon. 

Once more she was unable to sleep at night. 
Heavy freight trains came and went outside. 
The lamps threw wandering beams of light on 
her in the room. She lay with open eyes and 
watched the beams of light as they stumbled 
over the table, the bed, her hand, and ran 
across the wall out into the dark. ‘The sig- 
naling bells rang many times on the roof of 
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the house. More and more heavy, black 
wagons passed by. ‘The dangling hooks and 
chains struck noisily against the sleepers. 

How cruel and long the night was! For 
an instant the express shook the guard’s house. 
The sparks seemed to grow larger as they flew, 
and looked like burning lizards as they shot 
across the window. After that the darkness 
and silence became even more intense. Yella 
had to press her hand over her mouth to pre- 
vent herself from screaming aloud. Her head 
hurt her whenever a thought passed through it. 

“So he does not want to come back .. .” 
She was too tired to wipe her tears away. 
Presently she fell asleep. But a drill was at 
work in her head, boring without stop or 
respite, and in her dream she struggled against 
it restlessly. In the morning she woke with a 
start, and gazed in terror at the ceiling. It 
was only a moment before she knew what it 
was that would hurt her again... 

Peter lay on his bed and slept. In the 
service room the surveyor smoked his pipe. 
Yella passed him without a word, and walked 
along the track. She looked back from the 
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tunnel, then again she walked faster and 
faster. The ground was cold. From _ the 
window of the guard’s house, No. 78, the 
woman shouted something behind her, but 
Yella did not understand what she said, per- 
haps did not even hear it. Another little 
white house along the rails. A black iron 
bridge above the precipice. She looked down 
to the water at the bottom but did not stop. 
The track was rising. A red roof appeared 
beyond the trees. The rails parted, increased 
suddenly in numbers and crossed each other 
like knitting needles between the big headed 
ground lamps. The yellow wall of the station 
showed clearly against the gray rock. The 
ground in front of it was black with coal dust. 

A. sooty faced man rolled a barrel behind 
the house. Yella shouted after him: 

“Does the train that goes to the Puszta stop 
here?” 

The man straightened himself, looked back, 
and then, cackling, went on rolling his barrel. 

Yella entered the yellow house. Behind the 
ticket-office window a young man stood with 
wide spread legs. His breeches were threat- 
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eningly tight and as he yawned his gold 
braided collar opened across his neck. He 
looked impudently at the woman and asked 
her what she wanted. 

Yella was familiar with this kind of look: 
young men had often looked at her that way 
and she had not minded, but now it made her 
angry. She felt that the look of this gold- 
braided fool insulted something in her which 
belonged to Andras. She passed her hand 
over her heart. “That belongs to Andras. 
Everything belongs to Andras. I am his.” 
For the first time she thought of this with 
pleasure; memories rose suddenly within her 
and set her blood aflame. 

She took her courage in both hands. Till 
now she had imagined that she had come to 
ask these men at the station to recall Andras, 
but as she saw a peasant at the ticket-offlice 
taking a ticket another idea came to her. 

“I want to go to the Puszta,” she said 
quickly, and blushed with longing. ‘Where 
has one to get out of the train for it?” 

The man with the gold braid shrugged his 
shoulders. 
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“I couldn’t tell you. The train stops at 
many places in those parts.” 

Yella stared helplessly in front of her. 
Suddenly the Puszta appeared infinitely great 
to her. Why, she did not even know the name 
of Andras’s village! And her thoughts wan- 
dered pitifully as she sought for the man in a 
world which she had never seen. 

She went out despondently. A ladder was 
leaning against the wall of the house and as 
she had passed under it she remembered that 
this brought misfortune. Then, because she 
had seen a bench in the smoky waiting room, 
she went in to rest. A woman and a child 
were crouching on the seat close together and 
eating bacon. Yella looked around. Flies 
buzzed in the corner above the rusty iron stove. 
An oily can was standing on the weighing 
machine, stuck all over with red and white 
labels. On the gray notice board the paper of 
a half-torn time-table was fluttering about. 
The child slid from its mother’s side and tore 
the fragment of the time-table completely off 
and made a boat of it. Yella sat down near 
the woman. 
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“Are you leaving too?” she asked, after a 
long while. ‘The other shook her head, star- 
ing at her distantly. 

“Tt’s my husband who’s going. He’s just 
taking his ticket in there. We only came so 
far to see him off.” 

“Is he going to the Puszta?” 

“How should I know if there is a Puszta 
there? There are all sorts of things beyond 
the sea.” 

The two indistinct ideas became confused in 
Yella’s head. 'The woman and the child be- 
gan to laugh. She turned suddenly towards 
them: 

“Is your husband going for a long time?” 

“For a very long time, worse luck, but it 
will pass. There are two of us to wait for his 
return, that makes it easier.” 

The peasant whom Yella had seen buying a 
ticket now shouted through the door. The 
woman rose. 

Yella looked after them. ‘There are two 
of us to wait for him... That makes it 
easier ... I am waiting alone.” She leaned 
forward to get another glimpse of the child. 
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On the track the gold-braided man came 
swaggering along. The coal-dust on the 
ground crackled under his feet. Yella did 
not wait for him, she started home: there was 
no more for her to do here. Wearily she 
walked the long way back, without hope. 

Innumerable red berries were glowing on 
the mountain-ashes. The branch of a crab- 
apple tree hung over the footpath. It too 
was laden with fruit. Yella drew her hand 
over the branch without knowing what she 
felt. 

“There are two of us to wait for him... 
two...” It began to hurt her fearfully that 
she was waiting alone. It occurred to her for 
the first time that she too might have had a 
child. In her selfish thirst, till then, love had 
existed in her for the sake of kisses, for the 
sake of love itself, and she had drunk greedily 
of it. And now, except for her great suffer- 
ing, there remained nothing of Andras’s 
caresses .. 

Her bosom heaved as if the very thought 
had lifted a weight. She stopped exhausted 
on the side of the road and eyed unconsciously 
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a sharp rock above the pine forest, pointing in 
rigid solitude towards the autumn sky. ‘That 
rock was so bare, so hopeless. Not a single 
blade of grass had remained on it from last 
summer. Meanwhile on the slope the bushes 
were red with berries. Fruit was ripe on the 
crab-apple tree. 

Suddenly light came to Yella’s young body, 
full of life. The eternal womanly longing 
poured from her mind into her blood... 
and from that moment her whole being was 
longing more than ever for Andras. 

“He must come back... He will come 
back t3e% 

In invisible waves the old hope rose in her 
heart. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


} J tumn happened. Only the au- 
tumn sun came out once more and 
silver threads of gossamer were float- 

ing in the air. 

On its way winter made a stop on the sum- 
mits of the mountains, 

An unchanging twilight shone in Yella’s 
eyes; as of old she stuck her hair full of bril- 
liant bird-cherries. Sometimes she even sang. 
She returned to the duty of the barrier and it 
was she who went for the letters to box 78. 
She walked quickly, in a hurry, and thought 
that there might be a letter from Andras. On 
her way she looked from force of habit at the 
track and mechanically kicked the weeds out 
of the gravel. 

And one day there was at last a letter wait- 
ing there for her. She took it in her hand, 
and No. 78 advised her to open it; it was for 


her. 
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Yella was embarrassed and cast her eyes 
down. She hid the paper quickly in her 
bosom and started running, pressing the letter 
with her hand to her bare breast, and on the 
spot where she felt it her body began to glow 
as if Andras had touched her. She did not 
stop till she reached the forest, under the quiet 
trees. There she withdrew the envelope that 
they said was hers. Never in her life before 
had she received a letter, and was deeply 
moved when she spelt out her own name on 
it. It was in Andras’s handwriting! She 
was grateful that he had written her name and 
kissed the letters. She handled the envelope 
carefully, so that it might not come to harm. 
Carefully she opened it. Then she leaned 
against a tree and as she looked at the regular 
lines it seemed to her that the words began to 
move under her eyes, ran out of the paper and 
got lost in the forest. She did not know her 
alphabet well and on the white sheet there were 
so many letters crammed together, large ones, 
little ones, strange ones. She bent her head 
back and glared at them. She would have 
liked to read the words as in the book Peter 
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used to press into her hand. But the written 
letters were quite different. Beads of per- 
spiration rose on her forehead: she sat down on 
a gnarled root and rested her elbows on her 
knees. Then she lifted Andras’s handwriting 
nearer and nearer to her face, so near that she 
almost touched it with her lips, and still its 
meaning remained incomprehensible, distant 
from her. 

At last she dropped it in despair into her 
lap, folded her hands above it and prayed for 
the first time for many a day. 

“Dear God, help me .. .” 

She could not read the message Andras sent 
her and in the whole wide world there was no- 
body to whom she would have dared to show 
it. Who could tell what there might be on 
that paper? It was impossible to show it to 
Peter, or to the woman who lived in the other 
guard’s house beyond the tunnel. The sur- 
veyor would tell tales in the village. And 
then... Yagoda came to her mind. Her 
eyes shone. Why hadn’t she thought of her 
before? Yagoda, though she might be unable 
to read, could surely tell her what was in the 
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letter. She knew more than other people. 
She understood what the forest whispered. 
She knew when those who have departed came 
back again... 

Yella jumped up and began to laugh. She 
pressed Andras’s writing to her face. 

“You do love me, don’t you? Is that what 
you have written to me? You are coming 
back to me?” And while she started, half 
running, towards her old village, her own voice 
continued to talk to her in throbs. 

“He loves me . . . That is what he writes 
.. . that, and that he is coming back .. .” 

The railway embankment, the forest, 
dropped behind her. The path was already 
descending towards the valley. She recog- 
nized the rocks, the little mountain meadow, 
the trees, the precipice, Davorin, the boys, the 
goats came to her mind, as if she were going 
backwards and could see all the past over 
again from a distance, dimly. 

At the clearing she stopped to rest. 
Against the sky the mighty. rocks crowded 
down upon the forest like giant cattle grazing. 
As Yella brushed the hair from her face she 
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looked up to them. She remembered that 
once she had thought that the mountains 
spread all over the world. Suddenly it 
seemed to her that she perceived Dushan the 
Bear, that she saw his hand pointing to the 
distance with a broad sweep through the air. 
“The Puszta is there too . . . and there too 
... Yella raised her fist as if she wanted to 
strike something hateful dead. 

“May God destroy the Puszta that has 
robbed me of him!” 

Lower down at the edge of the rocks a 
mountain maple shed golden leaves on the 
road. Somebody was walking along the road. 
It was a strange shepherd, and he did not turn 
back. Yella thought of Slatka. It was here 
that she had overheard her... From the 
slope she perceived the village. The wind- 
screens, the little red plots of earth, the church 
steeple . . . everything was as it used to be in 
the old days; she alone had changed. She re- 
membered that then she had been all of stone, 
so that a great fire had to come to melt that 
stone, a fateful conflagration that a man had 
kindled and that had destroyed a human being. 
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Her gaze became fixed; at the bottom of the 
wood in the valley she recognized the humped 
roof of their old cottage. She became a child 
again, a child in a torn petticoat, and as she 
went through the village street she looked in- 
stinctively behind her to see if the goats fol- 
lowed her. 

The people who stared at her from the 
houses were strange. A thick-set man came 
out of the smithy with heavy steps. Yella 
felt a shock. The man stopped and looked 
after her. It was Davorin... 

Nobody recognized her any longer. ‘They 
had forgotten her. The sound of hammering 
came from the carpenter’s house. He had 
hammered just like that when a coffin was 
wanted for Yella’s mother ... She put her 
hand on the quaint mossy roof of the deserted 
cottage and looked through the window. 'The 
bubbly green pane had been broken by the 
storm a long while ago and Yella drew her 
head back with horror, as if she had looked 
into the open eye of a corpse. 

She walked over the plank of the brook. 
The water still rushed by. The plank was 
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slippery and black, just as then, but the tangle 
of the shrubs had become denser round the 
mill, and of the big wheel only two dark 
boards stretched over the spray of the stream. 
As Yella passed, the dead leaves fell rustling 
from the branches. She looked in vain for 
the narrow path by which she had so often seen 
Yagoda, bent in two, go quickly, quickly to- 
wards the mill. Grass had overgrown every- 
thing: the very threshold was hidden by weeds. 
It must have been a long while since anybody 
had passed there... 

Tired, Yella leant against the door-post and 
hung her head as though she were listening to 
the past through the general decay. Then 
she took Andras’s letter out of her bosom and 
as she gazed at it tears came to her eyes. 

She would never know its contents. ‘There 
was nobody left to tell her that everybody 
comes back. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


UTUMN was dying on the mountain 
A tops. Already thick mists hung at 
sunrise over the valleys. The distant 
sea was no longer visible through the 

rocky gap. 

That day Peter had gone to fetch the report. 
The sun was setting. Snow was falling on 
the heights as though the air had begun to fall 
like a white curtain from above. The wind 
blew cold over the railway embankment. 
Yella was standing in the doorway when her 
husband emerged from the tunnel. He was 
walking faster than usual, and he shouted 
something. 

“Andras is coming,” the woman thought. 
Her heart beat fast, like a hammer against her 
ribs. She strained her eyes to see more clearly 
what Peter was waving in his hand. He was 
carrying a piece of paper, and he laughed with 
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“They've ordered him back, though he said 
nothing would ever induce him to come. . .” 

Yella too began to laugh. She thought she 
had never felt such immense happiness. 

“And when is he coming?’ She almost 
started to run to meet Peter. 

The man mumbled happily as he ap- 
proached. He was pleased with life, and 
pleased with himself, and like one who has still 
a great surprise in store he raised his eyebrows 
mysteriously under his peaked cap. 

“Yes, and there is more news... 

Without reason, Yella’s knees began to 
shake. 

“What news?...” her voice became 
hoarse. Peter began to read the letter again, 
and then, as if he had been done out of a good 
thing, he tapped the paper crossly with his 
finger. 

“Oh no! It’s no news to you. You never 
told me that Andras had written to you about 
ie 

Yella became impatient. -Peter’s delight 
annoyed her. She cried harshly: 

“He has written nothing to me. Why, I 
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can’t even read,” and the thought of Andras’s 
letter, that she had buried in the forest, flashed 
into her mind. 

Peter’s face cleared. 

“Of course not. Well, then .. .” } 
The signaling-bell began to sound in the 
service room. Peter had tohurry. He spoke 
rapidly over his shoulder as he rolled up the 

red little flag. 

“He'll be here to-morrow. He'll pass here 
in front of us in the train. By noon he'll have 
’ walked up from the station . . . People walk 
faster when they have company. You see, 
he’s not coming alone.” 

Fear and pain brought the beads of per- 
spiration to Yella’s forehead. Peter let down 
the barrier, and came back. He was so happy 
that he never stopped smiling. 

“Didn’t I always tell you that this would 
be the end of it?’ And then he remembered 
that he had never said anything of the sort. 

Yella stood stiffly, as if expecting an awful 
blow from which there was no escape. . Peter 
suddenly pulled a solemn face. 
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“Can’t you understand? Andras Rez is 
bringing a wife from home.” 

A swifel ...” 

Yella only felt the words rise in her throat; 
she could not utter them, though she wanted 
to scream, to run, to do something, to ward off 
the great disaster. But as if the bones in her 
body had turned to water a great weakness 
seized her. In her head, and in her heart too, 
everything gave way. She tottered towards 
the house. 

* * * % * 

Was it hours that had passed, was it min- 
utes? She did not know. The torn patches 
of light of a passing train flashed past the win- 
dow. ‘The oil lamp shook in the ceiling. The 
coal smoke, like a gray snail, crept low in front 
of the open door. 

Peter and the surveyor, stamping their feet 
and pierced with cold, entered the kitchen. 

Yella had forgotten to light the lamp. She 
sat, stiff with cold, near the fireless hearth. 
Her limbs were numbed, and she breathed with 
difficulty. Only when Peter lit the lamp did 
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her shoulders tremble a little, as if the light 
hurt her, and she turned her head away so that 
her glance should meet nobody’s eyes. She 
felt tired and deserted. Her misery was more 
than she could bear and she shuddered at the 
thought that she would have to bear it to-mor- 
row, and after, for ever, till she grew old, to 
the grave. It might be a long time . . . She 
began to count. She might be twenty years 
old, she was not sure. People said that she 
was young, but she had had enough, more than 
enough. Unconsciously she drifted back to 
the past. Confused words, faint pictures, 
long lonely sufferings, and nothing else. 
What was the good of it all? Worn out, she 
leaned her head against the wall and suddenly, 
spontaneously, all the past was woven like a 
web before her, and she saw Andras again in 
her imagination. She sank down with a 
moan, like a miserable, wounded animal. 
Peter no longer attempted to speak to her. 
He took the plum gin from the shelf and 
poured out two glasses. one for himself, one 
for the surveyor. The Croatian began to talk 
about the Bosnian war. He never talked 
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about anything else, and he lied mightily about 
it. Peter nodded but his thoughts were else- 
where. 

Yella still sat there, and she did not stir. 
She had clasped her hands round her knee and 
was staring in front of her as if she were 
watching a dying fire. She listened idly to the 
wind. At first it only whined above the north- 
ern pass, then all of a sudden the guard’s house 
began to shake. The signaling bells began 
to hum and the door cracked as it strained in- 
wards; a moment’s silence then it started 
again. From the hills there came a gigantic 
sigh, as if a monstrous breast were heaving. 

Yella sighed too. 

Then the bora broke loose and the night 
shrieked at the onset. ‘The wind raced whis- 
tling through the telegraph wires. It moaned 
as it hurled itself against the wall of rock. It 
tore the tiles from the roof, and with a loud 
crash burst the planks from the wind-screen. 

' Sajo hid trembling in a corner. The men 
looked anxiously at each other. Yella sat up- 
right suddenly. Once again she felt herself 
alone in the world, as of old—alone against all 
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the world, because all the world was against 
her. The feeling of solitude gave her back 
her strength. Her chest expanded and she 
breathed in the storm. It was no longer her 
mind now but her will, uncontrolled by 
thought, which had command of her and made 
a decision which filled her with a terrible 
calm. 

She rose, crossed the kitchen, and lit the lit- 
tle oil lamp in front of the image of the Virgin 
Mary. She walked slowly, stiffly, and was 
conscious all the time that everything she did 
was only done to pass the time away. She 
looked out of the window. ‘The wind howled 
among the mountains, the storm raged in the 
valleys as if broken glass, rattling chains and 
clanging bells were being stirred together in 
a giant cauldron. The frightful din of rocks 
crashing down the slopes shook the darkness, 
and the long-drawn rumble of their descent 
boomed above the pandemonium. 

The Croatian looked up anxiously to the 
creaking ceiling; the glasses rattled on the 
table. He was too terrified to go on telling lies 
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and wished himself at home, but ane storm 
barred him in. 

“It’s the Day of Judgment,” he said, cross- 
ing himself. 

“The Day of Judgment!” Yella repeated, 
and her voice contained a hidden threat. As 
of old, before she had learned to love, she felt 
as though she were of hard stones with which 
one could strike a man dead. 

The oil in the lamp gave out. Opposite, on 
the wall, there grew slowly, slowly, a leaden 
square, and in the square a black cross. 

Yella drew her hand over her forehead. 
When had she seen a daybreak like this? ... 
And the cross seemed to creep nearer and 
nearer to her. 

“Someone is dying. . She shivered as 
though she were cold and remembered her 
mother, the pink shawl, the cemetery, many 
things which had not come to her mind for 
years. Suddenly she seemed to see Yagoda 
at the door... “You see—he is coming 
back! But not as you expected...” Then 
the shriveled little old woman seemed to be 
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sitting on the ground before the fire, looking 
up at her with her crooked face. “Life is ter- 
' rible,” she was saying. “To die is part of 
life. But death is good, it is peace.” 

Yella closed her eyes and began to pray. 

Out of doors, the storm sank slowly. It 
whined feebly over the line. From the ravine 
a dense, clinging fog descended upon the em- 
khankment, and clouds laden with moisture 
rolled down from the mountains, strangling 
the wind. 

Peter lighted the lantern and opened the 
door. The tobacco smoke rolled out into the 
cold air. He went out, coughing. The re- 
ceding ring of light from his lantern became 
soft and diffused in the fog. 

When Yella was left to herself it seemed to 
her for a moment that the clock was ticking 
more slowly than usual—and she was longing 
madly that time would fly, because to live like 
this, without doing something, was impossible. 
She clenched her hands in the air: she felt as 
though she could throttle somebody. Then 
she heard Peter’s cough again. The sound 
maddened her. The man approached the 
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window with dragging, tired steps. He 
stopped at the threshold, and remembering 
that Yella had not been to bed all night, he 
mumbled with a yawn something to the effect 
that she might as well sleep till the train 
bringing Andras and his wife was due to 
pass. 

The woman raised her head abruptly, 
threateningly. Peter put the lamp down in 
astonishment. He went up to Yella, and as 
he looked at her with his kind gray eyes the 
same anxiety was displayed in them as when 
he had met her for the first time. 

“Are you ill?” he asked in alarm. “Well, 
anyhow, you will soon have a woman for a 
neighbor.” 

“A woman?” 

“Ay, Andras’s wife,” the man answered, 
and there was joy in his voice. 

“Andras’s wife!” Yella leaped from the 
seat like a beast of prey. She hated Peter for 
being able to feel joy while she suffered, for 
his ignorance of everything, and once again de- 
struction blazed in her eyes. 

“T will kill them!” 
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Even now Peter did not understand. He 
stared at her aghast. 

“But what is the matter? Why? Are you 
mad?” 

Yella had ceased knowing what she wanted, 
what she said. The mad torrents that rushed 
through her veins carried her away. 

“Why?” She clawed at her breast with both 
hands, as if in her torture she would tear out 
her own heart. “Why?’ Her voice broke: 

“Because he was my lover!” 

Peter’s eyes swam. His knees bent and his 
face expressed a stupid effort to think; his lips 
went slowly blue. His breath came rapidly 
and his throat rattled: 

“Impossible... You lie... Tell me 
it’s alie! . . .” The words clove to his tongue 
and his body bent sideways, crumpling 
horribly. 

Yella felt better now that she was not the 
only one to suffer. She held her head high, as 
if she wanted to survey in cruel delight all the 
mischief she had wrought. 

“It wasn’t a lie...” 
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Peter stumbled and tottered forward. 

“You lie... you lie...” His breath 
came in gasps and his shoulders were con- 
vulsed, and he caught the woman by the throat. 
He was beside himself as he felt beneath his 
fingers the pulsation of each little vein in her 
soft young neck. He longed to throw her to 
the ground, to stamp on her face with his iron- 
heeled boots, so that she might never again 
look with those beautiful eyes at anyone. 

Yella stared at him with curious horror. 
Then she shook off his gripping hands. 

“Not me... Him, him!” She was 
stronger than Peter and thrust him away con- 
temptuously; the man tottered back with the 
cry of weak helplessness. He fell on the seat: 
his eyes dimmed. One of his hands hung limp 
towards the ground, while the other pointed to 
the door. He could not speak, and yet Yella 
retreated in terror from him. 

She ran out into the open, into the leaden 
fog, along the embankment towards the sta- 
tion. A dull ringing of bells followed her 
from the guard’s house. She looked back for 
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an instant and remembered that the bell was 
the signal for Andras’s train. She started to 
run again. 

Peter too started up at the sound of the bell. 
He too ran out of the house, but in the fog he 
could no longer see the woman. 

Yella was now under the white rock wall. 
She rushed blindly past Andras’s house, and 
raced towards the northern tunnel. At the 
turning she stopped suddenly, and all the 
blood left her head. A gray mass lay piled up 
along the track. She had found what she had 
been unconsciously seeking. Last night’s 
storm had precipitated a rock to the edge of 
the embankment. She drew herself up sud- 
denly as if her whole body were a cry of tri- 
umph, and rushed towards the rock. At that 
moment she hated Andras for everything that 
had happened; in his person she wanted to de- 
stroy everything, herself, her suffering, love, 
life, all at one blow ... She would avenge 
all, all, on Andras. 

She threw herself to the ground and thrust 
her shoulder against the rock. Her shoulders 
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quivered and the sweat was pouring into her 
eyes. The rock moved slightly, fell back 
again, moved, and then rollcd slightly forward 
with a sucking sound. Yella slid in the mud; 
she grazed her shoulder and her hands were 
bleeding, but she renewed her efforts, moaning, 
and again the rock rolled. With a soft thud it 
fell across the line. She, too, fell after 
it and for an instant remained on her knees, 
leaning on her hands, her head hung loosely 
and her mouth slightly open. 

She thought she heard steps. Was it 
Peter? She was not sure—perhaps it was the 
beating of her heart. She leapt to her feet 
and once more began to run along the line 
towards the tunnel. 

Peter was hard on her heels, but could not 
catch her up; he was following her, without. 
knowing why. Perhaps he wanted to see her 
once more, perhaps he wanted to forgive her. 
With her he had driven his very life away. 
He wanted to call back his life. 

When he reached the rock he was taken 
aback. At first he could not grasp its signifi- 
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cance. Just before, when he had been inspect- 
ing it, the track had been free. Then he re- 
membered ... He stared with glassy eyes 
at the track. Suddenly he saw clearly, under- 
stood everything; and he felt as if Yella had 
taken that great stone off his chest. For an 
instant he breathed freely, then his throat con- 
tracted. He leaned over the precipice and 
looked down. “Down there—the whole train 
down there” ... He recoiled in horror. He 
could not do it. For twenty-seven years he 
had guarded the track for the trains... 
And like a poor piece of machinery, incapable 
of rebelling however much it suffers, he put 
his shoulder to the rock. He shook it, tore 
at it, struggled with it desperately. Now 
that he was protecting the train be had more 
strength than when he was attacking the 
woman. 

Heavily, the stone rolled down the embank- 
ment and thundered down into the depths. 

Yella was still running, leaping, sure- 
footed, from one sleeper to the other. She 
was running towards the train. 

“The end of everything!” 
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‘Above the precipice the fog was rent, and 
below the rising sun shot slanting rays. Red 
roofs appeared in the valley. The tops of the 
pines rose above the gray mass, A huge 
shape spread into the sky. Yella looked up. 
She heard a panting sound; from the mouth 
of the tunnel a black spot was rushing towards 
her. 

She was no longer conscious that this black 
spot was bringing Andras, and with him a clod 
of living clay from the Puszta, a woman. She 
had ceased to be conscious of anything. She 
raced along giddily, like a rock of the wild torn 
from its native precipice, to her own destruc- 
tion. 

The engine grew in front of her, became tall 
and frightful, like a running mountain. A 
hot wind smote her face, a terrible noise filled 
her ears. Suddenly she felt desperately that 
she wanted to live and... With an awful 
death-cry she was hurled back into nothing- 
ness. 

Her voice rose above the pulsing roar of 
steel, and for an instant ran in echoes from 
coast to coast. Then on the heights silence 
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resumed its reign. The erring little soul of 
the great mountains had passed away. 

In front of the guard’s house Peter stood 
rigidly to attention and saluted the passing 
train. 


THE END 
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